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To Buyers of THE WRITER at Newsstands: 


We are frequently told that it is difficult to obtain THE WRITER on 
newsstands. Now, this is as disappointing to us as to the would-be pur- 


chaser. But let us make clear a few facts— 


To place even one copy of THE WRITER on each newsstand through- 
out the United States (and we also distribute in Canada), it would be 


necessary to print over 50,000 newsstand copies. 


THE WRITER is indeed a ‘‘class magazine in a class all its own’’— 
of primary interest to a limited group. It will always depend more on 
its circulation than on its advertising for success, and more on the regular 


subseriber than the casual reader. 


Manufacturing and distributing costs are such that THE WRITER 


makes practically no profit on the newsstand sale. However, we are only 











too glad to send as many copies as may be desired on newsstands. But 
the newsstand dealer must pay carriage charges on all magazines received 
from his news company distributor. You will appreciate why he prefers 


to limit his supply to the known demand. 


In view of these facts, therefore, won’t you co-operate with us by 


| placing a standing order with your dealer? 


THE WRITER 
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THE WRITER. Pioneer magazine for authors. Founded 1887. Editorial and Business Offices, 1430 Massachu- 
setts Avenue, Cambridge, Mass Publisher, Virginia C. Lincoln; Managing Editor, Bertha W. Smith; Con 
tributing Editors, Harland Manchester, Trentwell Mason White. Rates, $3.00 a year; foreign, $3.50. Entered 
at the Boston Postoffice as Second Class Mail Matter Manuscripts not accompanied by stamped, addressed 
envelopes will not be returned Notice of change of address, stating OLD and NEW address, must be 
received not later than the ith of the month. Otherwise the next issue will go to the OLD address and 
subscriber must send postage to his postmaster to forward to new address. 
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Sneaking Up On Work 


By Fiorence Ryerson anp Couin CLEMENTS 


Tuis married couple, who are highly successful collaborators of 
fiction, have contributed a previous article to Tue Writer, tell- 
ing their experiences in writing “The Short Play.” 


AVE you a fine, firm way with your 
mind? Can you order your will to 
lie down and roll over, and have it obey? 
Can you say to yourself at night, “I will 
start that new story at nine in the morn- 
ing, and keep at it, eight hours a day, 
until it’s finished,” and then stick to it? 
You can? All right! You’re either a 
lucky devil, or an egregious liar, for few 
writers are so blessed. Only one in a hun- 
dred has the courage, the inspired com- 
mon sense, to go to the mat early in life 
and prove himself master over a stubborn 
will. For the other ninety and nine who, 
like us, have lost the battle, or, at best, 
have been forced to call it a draw, we 
should like to suggest our painless method 
of sneaking up on work and putting salt 
on its tail, of coaxing the skittish mind 
down out of trees and inducing it to labor. 
Since the disappearance of the Giant 
Sloth, there has probably never been a 
lazier pair than the Ryerson-Clements 
combination. Our idea of the perfect life 
would be to lie upon a sort of Cleopatra’s 
barge while two Nubians waved feather 
fans, and four beautiful slaves brought 
food and drink. The barge would have to 
be equipped with sails, because we don’t 
even like to watch others work. 
In spite of this, we have turned out five 
published books in the past four years, a 
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sixth is being serialized, and a seventh is 
on its way to our publishers. We have 
written adaptations or continuities for 
over twenty feature-length pictures and 
fifteen “shorts.” We have sold about the 
same number of magazine stories (two of 
them are in the O. Henry Memorial Award 
Prize Short Stories of 1930, and 1931), 
and have filled in the chinks with a hun- 
dred or so published poems, one-act plays, 
short articles, and even humorous pen- 
and-ink sketches. 

Since we write all our books at least 
four times (our last novel, “Diana 
Laughs,” went through six complete ver- 
sions before it was finished), you can see 
that somebody, somewhere, has been work- 
ing. 

But we still contend that we’re lazy 
loafers. We just kid ourselves into get- 
ting the stuff out—and have a grand time 
doing it. 

Do you remember, when you had to eat 
spinach, how you used to cut it up into 
five or six mounds (“Now, Willie, stop 
playing with your food this minute!’’), 
and then eat it, one section at a time? Or 
how you counted the spoonfuls of mush, 
and made it go down easier that way? 
Well, that’s our system. We have half a 
hundred different tricks for forcing our- 
selves to labor. 














The first is brought into action when 
we decide to do a certain piece of writing. 
Say it isa novel. All right. That means 
a first draft, a second draft, a third re- 
writing, and the final reading aloud and 
polishing. We sit down and figure out 
just how much time we ought to allow for 
each process, and mark it off on our 
calendar. Thus we know that upon such 
and such a day we should be so far along. 

Of course, we will undoubtedly strike 
bad patches, known in our family as 
“holes in the air.” They may hold up the 
story for days, or even weeks, but they will 
be balanced by easier spots where we 
double our daily “stint.” As a matter of 
fact, it is amazing how soon you learn to 
judge your own work and how well you 
can keep to schedule. 

We further help matters by making a 
chart ruled off into small squares. Each 
chart covers two weeks, and each day we 
enter the amount accomplished. All this 
sounds like kindergarten stuff, doesn’t it? 
It is kindergarten stuff. But a square 
with a large round zero in it, instead of a 
figure ten or twenty (meaning ten or 
twenty pages), placed right where it is 
visible all of the time, will shame us into 
working when nothing else will. 

Another thing kept in plain sight is an 
eight-by-twelve pad with a list of the writ- 
ing which must be finished by a certain 
date. At present ours is headed: 


Before May First 
And contains such notes as: 


Complete the novel. 
Write article for H. C. on Old Cali- 
fornia Houses. 


Do dachshund sketch. 


As the story or article is completed, it 
is marked off with red pencil and, oh, the 
joy of seeing the whole sheet finished on 
time! 

Another great help, we have found, is 
a work diary. 


In this we enter, day by 


The Witty 
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day, the progress of a story, the difficul- 
ties we encounter, the changes we make 
and our reasons for making them. It is 
amazing how soon troubles are forgotten 
after a job is finished. Looking back 
later, we are apt to remember only the 
good days. Often when we are in the 
depths, when the work we are doing seems 
poor, the characters wooden, the dialogue 
stilted, we turn back and discover similar 
wails entered in 1928, 1929, and 1930 
about other books or plays that sold very 
well. The worst howls on record are those 
emitted during our struggle with one of 
the stories which later made the O. Henry 
collection. We were firmly convinced that 
it wasn’t even worth finishing. If we 
hadn’t been able to look back in that 
blessed diary and draw comfort from it, 
the yarn would have gone into the waste 
basket. 

Whenever possible, we promise to de- 
liver a book or a motion picture by a cer- 
tain date. Often this means hectic work, 
but it keeps us at it and bluffs our lazy 
minds into action. For instance, last fall 
we got ourselves involved in the writing 
of two books and a series of short stories 
all at once. If we hadn’t set specific dates, 
it would have taken us a year. As it was, 
we were bound by our word. We settled 
down, saw no one, worked day and night 
for five months, and completed the jobs 
on time. 

That “and night” stuff is literal. Set- 
ting working hours for the middle of the 
night is a sure-fire method of getting 
things done. During the day a thousand 
distractions are present, but few occur at 
night. Try sleeping in the early evening, 
getting up at ten or eleven and keeping at 
it until dawn. You will find it pays. No- 
body will come barging in all ready for a 
good gossip. Nobody will call on the 
*phone. There is no temptation to play 
golf or to go on rides. It will leave you 
also so subdued during the day that 
you will not be tempted to wander far 
afield, but will stick to your desk, except 
































during the hours when you make up sleep. 

Of course, we realize that the business 
of promising stuff to editors only comes 
after a certain length of time. The be- 
ginner usually works on a_ free-lance 
basis. But he can always promise stuff 
to his agent, or to himself. The fellow 
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who consistently sticks to schedule, who 
keeps his word to himself, will soon be 
making promises to editors. 

He may not like work any better, he 
may have to keep cutting up his spinach 
and counting his spoonfuls of mush, but 
at least there'll be sugar on that mush! 


Preparing Photographs for the Press 


By Kart A. Bar eseEn, Jr. 
Editorial Staff, American Photography 


HOSE readers who have followed my 

articles in Tue Writer in the past 
will recall that I pointed out the fact that 
the writer can help increase his or her pay 
checks materially by supplying suitable 
photographs to illustrate articles and 
stories appearing in newspapers, maga- 
zines, and books. Photographic journal- 
ism is very closely allied to writing, and 
it is surprising that so few writers and 
photographers have actually recognized 
this condition, and made use of it. Asa 
matter of fact, a writer can use photog- 
raphy as a side-issue and a photographer 
can use writing in a similar manner, the 
two working nicely together. This is a 
picture age, and there are few magazines 
indeed that don’t use photographs. Where 
do these photographs come from? Free- 
lance photographers and, in some cases, 
the writers of the written material supply 
them. Where the writer does not supply 
photographs, a photographer must be 
sent out to make them, and this naturally 
results in a reduction in the writer’s check. 
Where the writer supplies the editor with 
not only the story but illustrations as 
well, two birds are killed with one stone, 
so to speak. The writer gets a double 
profit for his pains, besides having his 
individuality in not only the written ma- 
terial but also in the illustrations. After 
all, who is more competent than the writer 
to illustrate his own stories? 


It is essential that the writer have some 
knowledge of photography, however, for 
just any snapshot will not do. It takes 
a clean-cut, brilliant, well-made photo- 
graph to pass the editor. On the other 
hand, any one with a little practice and 
study can soon master the basic principles 
of photography, enough at least to be 
able to turn out passable pictures. Just 
as it is impossible to sit down at a type- 
writer and write a story without previous 
training, so it is also impossible to take 
a camera out and make a technically per- 
fect photograph without previous train- 
ing. If the writer will devote a similar 
amount of time to the practice and study 
of photography as he or she does to the 
practice and study of writing, it will not 
be long before successful results will be 
obtained. 

In a previous issue, the equipment most 
suitable for the writer’s purposes was out- 
lined. There is more to success in this 
field than just having the proper equip- 
ment. The next step is knowing how to 
prepare photographs in such a manner 
that a favorable reaction results in the 
editorial offices. There are several points 
which it is necessary to remember in this 
connection, for failure or success may de- 
pend upon just these factors. 

A clear, sharp picture is in all cases 
necessary. This, after all, is a requisite 
in all forms of photography in any event, 
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and is not just a special phase of photo- 
graphic journalism. The reason for the 
best possible results in a photograph for 
our purpose lies in the fact that in mak- 
ing the half-tone or “cut,” a slight 
amount of detail and sharpness is usually 
lost. It can be seen from this that a 
photograph that originally is poor in 
quality and inclined to be “fuzzy” and in- 
distinct will not stand the process of 
half-tone making. In making half-tones, 
the photograph is re-photographed. Just 
in front of the plate, however, is placed a 
fine screen, not unlike the screen material 
found on windows and doors in the sum- 
mer time. This screen breaks up the 
image into tiny dots, and the coarser the 
paper the half-tone is to be printed on, 
the coarser the screen must be. For ex- 
ample, in making a cut for use in a news- 
paper, a screen of about forty or fifty 
lines per inch will be used. Smooth coated 
paper, such as is to be found in the gen- 
eral run of picture magazines, requires a 
screen of from two hundred to three hun- 
dred lines. Furthermore, the coarser the 
screen, the greater the loss of detail and 
contrast. A newspaper picture, if ex- 
amined closely through a magnifying 
glass, will show up as a pattern of light 
and dark spots, the result of the screen. 
Such a photograph, it can be understood, 
loses a tremendous amount of its original 
detail and clarity. A picture, say, in the 
National Geographic, will reproduce very 
nearly, if not exactly, the same as the 
original photograph, because of the very 
fine screen and smooth paper used. From 
this it will be seen that the original photo- 
graphic print must be of the highest 
quality. 

The size of the photograph submitted 
is likewise important, although not nearly 
so essential as the quality of the print. 
Editors receive large prints with more 
favor than small ones, and the customary 
sizes are from 5 x 7 to 11 x 14 inches, al- 
though in some cases prints as small as 
4 x 5 inches will be accepted. Several rea- 
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sons are given for the use of the larger 
print. To begin with, the photographer 
does not know how much space is to be de- 
voted to a photograph. The editor must 
arrange his layout to conform with cer- 
tain factors, and hence cannot use a 
photograph in its original form as a gen- 
eral thing. He must trim here and there, 
then reduce the whole, to fit the exact size 
he wants covered. With a small print this 
problem becomes difficult, whereas with a 
larger print, the trimming can be donc 
with greater ease and less sacrifice to the 
picture as a unit. Then again, a large 
print always reveals more detail and 
greater clarity than a small one, and the 
impression is always better. Size increases 
the dignity of a photograph. 

This brings us to the point of enlarg- 
ing, because the camera used will usually 
produce a negative of from 314 x 414 
to 4 x 5 inches, depending upon the size 
of the camera. It is absurd to carry 
about a large 8 x 10 view camera in order 
to get 8x 10 prints. No one does it these 
days, except industrial photographers 
who have to use this size camera for vari- 
ous reasons. Today the trend is toward 
smaller cameras, and the writer can use 
his small folding camera to good advan- 
tage and still obtain large prints up to 
11 x 14 inches, if necessary, by the simple 
process of enlarging. Perhaps many will 
not feel inclined to do this work at home, 
and for these the “drug-store finisher” 
can be depended upon to do the labora- 
tory work from the developing of the 
negatives to the enlarging of the finished 
prints. If much photographic work is 
contemplated, however, a small “dark- 
room” should be built up at home, for it 
will be cheaper in the long run and the 
quality of the work will be higher. 

Photographic papers come in various 
surfaces, such as glossy, smooth, matte, 
and rough. For prints which are to be 
used for half-tones, the glossy paper is the 
best, as it reveals detail to a surprising 
degree. It is the standard paper that is 
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used by all newspapers and magazines, 
and is recognized as such. The writer- 
photographer can do no better than to 
follow this practice. It is further sug- 
gested that the glossy prints be ferro- 
typed or glazed. This consists of apply- 
ing a high gloss on the already smooth 
surface. A surface of this nature lends 
itself readily to half-tone making. So 
prevalent has this practice become that 
many editors will accept only glossy, 
ferrotyped prints. 

With modern methods in cut-making, 
any surfaced paper will reproduce fairly 
well, for after all it is the photographic 
quality that counts mainly. Some editors 
use matte prints quite regularly, particu- 
larly editors of pictorial magazines, where 
the illustrations are of a high pictorial 
nature and quality. Despite this, the 
writer should play safe and make it a 
point to supply glossy prints at all times. 

The principle thing is the picture, and, 
as a rule, frills are not necessary, such 
as frames, borders, and the like. A pic- 
ture, however, makes a better appearance 
when a small, white edge is provided. The 
print need not be mounted. The caption, 
name of photographer, and his address 
should be printed legibly on the rear of 
the print. Some photographers type 
their captions on a sheet of paper and 
paste this below the picture in such a 
manner that it can be read without turn- 
mg the photograph over. Either way is 
satisfactory. 

The caption is important, for, without 
it, the picture does not mean much unless 
it is described in the text of the article or 
story. The caption should be as brief as 
possible, give as much information as pos- 
sible, and should provide a “catchy” title 
for the picture. It must be remembered 
that the editor is not a mind reader. All 
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information must be supplied with the 
picture. 

In submitting photographs, a strong 
envelope should be used. Stiff, corrugated 
cardboard should in all cases be inserted 
in the envelope with the photographs, to 
prevent their becoming crushed, bent, or 
folded. Particularly is this necessary 
with glossy photographs, for the high 
gloss will crack and split if the paper is 
folded sharply. Regardless of how many 
photographs are sent out at one time, 
each one must be labelled and marked in- 
dividually, for it can happen that one or 
two may become lost or mislaid in the 
editorial offices. If the photographs are 
to serve as illustrations for an article or 
story, the manuscript can be sent in the 
same envelope with the photographs. 
This is the most convenient and safest 
way, for it eliminates any possibility of 
the two becoming lost, and the complete 
story will be together. When the manu- 
script and photographs are sent sepa- 
rately, the editor may not be so inclined 
to hunt through his pile of mail to find 
the missing element, once he has come 
upon the one. The usual procedure of 
sending out manuscripts holds good in 
the case of photographs as well, hence 
further instruction on this point need not 
be given. 

In conclusion, it is not enough to have 
just a photograph, it is also necessary to 
prepare it properly before it can be used. 
The writer who will observe the few simple 
facts as outlined here will have a greater 
percentage of acceptances than the one 
who prepares and sends his pictures out 
carelessly and in a slipshod manner. The 
value of the photograph to the writer has 
been proven time and again, but, as in 
writing, the individual must play the game 
according to prescribed rules. 
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Writing for Hollywood 


An Interview with Dorothy Spear 


By Dana Tiverton 


T has been fashionable for some years 
for writers back from the West Coast 
to say perfectly killing things about the 
men who make our films. Like the one 
about the movie executive who sought 
the author of “The Ten Command- 
ments” to make an offer for the film 
rights. Or the story told by a popular 
fictionist about the $10,000 he received 
for two words. They used that much of 
his novel (the title) in making the film 
version. 

What bids fair to be a new high for all 
time was the play of Hollywood dumbness, 
“Once in a Lifetime,” in which George S. 
Kaufman, himself a shattered refugee 
from the studios, showed the film people 
at their most abysmal and at their most 
unconsciously delightful. Now it is 
popular for returning authors to say that 
they had a “Once in a Lifetime” time. By 
this they sometimes mean that they have 
tried whole-heartedly to save the movies, 
but with no success, and that hope for 
the movies has sunk beneath the horizon, 
since the feeble minds of money-grubbing 
ex-pants pressers were incapable of ap- 
preciating the literary talent with which 
they, the authors, might have led the con- 
versational daguerreotypes to a newer 
and better land. 

It is rather remarkable, in view of all 
this, to find one successful novelist who 
suggests, ever so discreetly, the possi- 
bility that the authors themselves may be 
somewhat at fault. 

Dorothy Spear, author of “Dancers in 
the Dark,” has just returned from work 
in the film capital with an account of 
things not at all reminiscent of the cele- 
brated Kaufman opus. 

“Novelists master a technique of con- 
veying thought,” she told me. “Their 


technique allows them to beg the reader’s 
attention for several paragraphs while 
they tell what is going on in the minds of 
their characters. They may say, for in- 
stance, that a woman is of a generous 
disposition, and they do not need to 
dramatize the idea by having her stop on 
the street to give a quarter to a beggar. 
They may say that a man is cruel, but in 
illustrating this trait, a certain amount of 
abstraction is allowable. It isn’t neces- 
sary to show him beating his wife. Char- 
acterization is all-important in a novel— 
action is secondary. 

“The person who has mastered the 
technique of the novel and has won atten- 
tion by his work may be called to Holly- 
wood. In many cases he has a certain 
disdain for the films. He has seen poor 
movies, as we all have. He has heard 
stories about Hollywood ignorance and 
incompetence. But the offer is tempting, 
and he consents to do his part to save the 
movies. 

“So he goes to Hollywood, not, as he 
should, with the feeling that he is entering 
an alien field and must learn a different 
technique, but often with a chip on his 
shoulder. Unless his attitude changes, it 
is only natural that he is a misfit and will 
not enjoy his experience. 

“For the film will not stop unrolling 
long enough for the novelist to convey a 
thought in the method to which he is ac- 
customed. Thought must be conveyed in 
salient situations, and the writer of sce- 
narios must get his characterization ‘on 
the run.’ 

“Action comes first in the movies. 
Characterization is important, but it is 
secondary. Action, first, last, and all the 
time, even, if necessary, at the expense of 
credible characters. 
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“TI agree with George Jean Nathan that 
the average man becomes a different being 
when he enters a theater. He is willing 
to accept fantasies. He does not ponder 
too deeply about whether this or that per- 
son would have done this or that, so long 
as there is action—so long as there is a 
story unfolding before him. 

“For this reason, the playwright, who 
thinks in terms of action and salient 
situations, is generally of more value to 
the films than the novelist, for the tech- 
nique of his calling is nearer to that of 
the films. Playwrights are in great demand 
in Hollywood. Any one who can write 
scenarios in which there are both action 
and credible characterization can com- 
mand his own figure. 

“The supply of stories of the right sort 
cannot keep up with the demand,” said 
Miss Spear. Film people are looking 
everywhere for the stories and plays from 
which next year’s films will be made. All 
the magazine fiction and all books, new 
and old, are examined for “film possibili- 
ties.” By way of illustration, she pointed 
out that there is a great dearth of good 
“legitimate” plays, not nearly enough to 
fill the forty-eight major theaters of New 
York. Broadway seldom has more than 
five real hits in any one season. The film 
rights of every play, good or bad, that 
is at all adaptable, are immediately signed 
up by Hollywood. When Broadway, the 
center of the theatrical world, cannot find 
plays to fill its houses, the difficulties of 
Hollywood in feeding the thousands of 
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hungry maws of movie theaters become 
obvious. 

So Hollywood, the young writer may 
say upon reading these lines, is my oyster. 
Not so fast! 

“Hollywood may be a Mecca for un- 
known actors,” said Miss Spear, “but it 
most certainly is not for unknown writers, 
Hollywood wants people with reputations. 
Hollywood, rightly or wrongly, has a 
great respect for the printed word, and 
the fact that a novel has been published 
or a play produced counts heavily in its 
favor. It would be the height of folly for 
a new writer to pack up and leave for 
Hollywood to seek his fortune. And it is 
utterly useless for an unknown writer to 
send a scenario or story to the film people. 

“Hollywood buys stories—stories, if 
possible, that have made an impression— 
and turns them over for adaptation to 
men who know dramatic technique. These 
men are hired with the same practicality 
that engineers are hired to build bridges. 
They must get results. 

“The only plan for the fiction writer 
who is not yet established, and who hopes 
some day to write for the films, is to keep 
plugging at his fiction. If it is good, he 
can earn a fair living from it. He should 
not depend upon selling the film rights, 
but should consider such a sale a gift of 
the gods. When he has acquired a repu- 
tation, and has a knowledge of dramatic 
action, he is ready to think of a Holly- 
wood contract.” 





BRIGHTER PROSPECTS 


Aspiring short-story writers and poets may feel more optimistic. Word 
comes from New York that the magazines are once more buying manuscripts. 
Hit by the depression, they have been, for the most part, “living from the 
office safe,” publishing fiction and verse that they had bought and had never 


found space for. 


The supply is now about exhausted. The magazines are not feeling very 
generous and most of them are not so eager to pay a lot for familiar names. 
It begins to look better for the young and unknown writers of the land. 


—Boston Post. 
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Climbing the Literary Ladder 


Tue case history of a writer, as reported to Harford Powel, Jr. 





Some of this author’s stories have been starred by O’Brien, and 
one collection has appeared in book form. 


I BEGAN writing in 1913—on a dare. 
I had not written before, I mean with 
a target in view. By target I mean a 
publication. But one day somebody sug- 
gested I try my hand at it. 

I wrote a verse, eight lines I think. 
When it was done I felt it ought to be 
illustrated, and as my business is photog- 
raphy, I did that, too. I took it to the 
Children’s editor of the Youth’s Com- 
panion and she bought it for $10. 

So I started to write. I wrote after 
hours, as I was working at a business— 
a business that I detested. It was diffi- 
cult and a bit discouraging. As I look at 
an old dusty notebook, I see that I sold 
three bits during that year, all to the 
Y. C. The sum total was $42. I sold 
that much literature in the first year of 
my literary career. Not enough to throw 
over the job and go entirely crazy, but 
enough to make me want to get in deeper. 

The year 1916, however, wasn’t much 
better from a pecuniary standpoint. But 
I did sell a movie, the only one I ever 
have sold. It was to Kalem, a company 
long since gone out of business. I got 
$25 for it. It seemed like a whole lot of 
money. I sold $30 worth of stuff during 
1916. But the disease had taken hold 
definitely and I knew that I wanted to be 
a writer and nothing else, forever and 
ever and ever! 

1917 began big. I sold an essay to 
the Contributors’ Club of the Atlantic 
Monthly. That was a sort of a high spot 
and still is, I guess. Through it I sold to 
other magazines, such as Judge and the 
like. In fact, I made a connection with 


Judge that lasted five years. I sold them 
many pieces, ranging from mere jokes 
up to two-page essays and skits. 
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I also caught on with Saucy Stories. 
The editor had wings, I think. Anyway, 
he was angelic enough to buy lots of wee 
things called fillers. They didn’t pay an 
awful lot, but the kick I got out of the 
frequent checks was quite inspiring. 

In looking over the records for the year 
1917, I find that I sold fifty-two pieces, 
ranging from fillers to essays and a few 
short-short stories. The sum received 
was $231. I do not find any mention of 
a “regular” short story in the list, so I 
suppose I didn’t write any. I know it 
was a long time before I thought I could 
write a short story, so-called. I seemed 
to be satisfied to do short, humorous 
things. 

1918 was a bit better on returns. I 
sold forty-eight pieces and_ received 
$387.50. Still doing short stuff. Picked 
up another magazine, Snappy Stories. 
Sold them two short one-act plays, which 
showed I was getting nearer to the longer 
things. But, as yet, I see no mention of 
a “regular” short story. Of course, a 
“regular” story is one of five thousand 
words. The things sold during this year 
were fillers, short sketches to Judge and 
the two magazines mentioned before, and 
also articles for the House Beautiful. 

Well, well! Here comes 1919, and I see 
I stopped using a book and took to using 
cards. That must mean I was too pro- 
ductive to use a book or something. I 
don’t remember. I think this was the 
year I jumped overboard and became a 
free lance. At least it was one of the 
times. I’ve done it several times. It is 
nothing heroic at all. I go and get a job 
on the editorial staff of a magazine and 
sit down at it and then the magazine fails, 
dies, or gets sold. I have had more horses 
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shot out from under me—I mean more 
magazines collapse from under me—than 
you could shake a stick at. 

In 1919 I sold seventy-nine pieces for 
a total of $825. In the list was the first 
short story, sold to the Dearborn Inde- 
pendent for $75. This magazine went out 
of business, I think, a year or so after- 
wards. Picked up a few more magazines 
during this year, among’ them Vanity 
Fair, Cartoons, Town Topics, and Film 
Fun. I don’t know what gave me the 
courage to start free-lancing on such an 
income, but I never was good at figures 
anyway, and maybe they looked bigger 
than they really were. Anyway, I did. 

In 1920 I sold one hundred and twenty- 
three pieces of various lengths for a total 
of $1,129. A short story and three one- 
act plays were in this lot. There were 
several long articles to Field & Stream 
and American Golfer. But most of the 
stuff was the same as before, sketches of 
a thousand words or so, post-card verses, 
fillers, and the like. 

In 1921 I sold two hundred and ninety 
pieces for a total of $1,896.50. I must 
have worked that year! Don’t remember 
it, but two hundred and ninety pieces sold 
means some work, because everything 
didn’t sell. Of course this list is decidedly 
miscellaneous, so to speak. There is 
everything in there, from jokes to long 
short stories. One of the notable chunks 
was a group of fifty-eight storiettes which 
sold to a syndicate for $522. Every one 
of these had to have a plot, even if it 
contained but a thousand words. 

1922 was not so good. Sold eighty-five 
pieces for a total of $1,130.50. Not many 
short stories in this list. Long articles, 
I mean by that four thousand words or 
so. The list includes sketches and stories 
for the motor magazines and Field & 
Stream. And still selling things to 
Snappy Stories, Brief Stories, etc. I must 
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have regretted becoming a free lance 
along about this time. The going was 
tough. I do not know how many thou- 
sands or millions of words I wrote. 

In 1923 I sold seventy-one pieces for a 
total of $1,111. In this list were twelve 
short stories. These sold to Saucy 
Stories, Snappy Stories, Brief Stories, 
ete. 

In 1924 I sold seventy-three pieces for 
a total of $1,352. There were eight short 
stories in the list. I think the highest 
price paid for any of them was $72. 
That’s an odd amount. These yarns went 
to Brief Stories, Snappy, Saucy, and so 
on. 
1925 shows thirty-one pieces sold for a 
total of $1,441. There were five short 
stories in the lot, also a few chapters in a 
serial for Field & Stream. The short 
stories are still selling for small sums like 
fifty dollars. 

Wrote no fiction in 1926. 

In 1927 sold thirteen pieces for $1,080. 
Four short stories in the list. They are 
running $150 now. No short stuff at all. 
Articles for motor magazines and the 
short stories to the Youth’s Companion. 

In 1928 sold fifty-four pieces of fiction, 
including articles and short sketches. In 
the list were twenty full-length short 
stories. The total receipts were $2,382. 
Stories sold to Youth’s Companion, Mun- 
sey’s, Popular, Daily Mirror, etc. 

In 1929 I sold thirty pieces for $3,315. 
The list included twenty-five short stories 
of the regular length, five thousand words. 
Most of the stories sold for $150 and 
$175. The average is brought down by a 
few that were sold to a syndicate for $50. 
These stories sold to Youth’s Companion, 
Household Magazine, Popular, etc. 

In 1930 sold nineteen pieces for $1,121. 
This included fifteen short stories. The 
Great Depression descended upon us, but 
I still have hopes. 





The *“‘How” of Successful 
Characterization 


By S. H. WentwortH 


FFECTIVE character portrayal is 

perhaps the most important single 
factor in successful story-telling. “These 
people are real,” exclaims the editor or 
general reader, and having discovered 
that one of them seems to be up against a 
genuine problem, he follows the thread of 
plot to the end. If the situation appears 
forced and the characters improperly 
motivated, he most likely turns to another 
manuscript. It is easy enough, however, 
for the person sitting on the side lines 
thus to turn thumbs up or down on each 
story. The real rub comes in trying to 
tell an author of just what “effective 
character portrayal” consists, how he 


may achieve it, and why certain person- 
ages he has put down on paper do not 
“live.” Yet, in the answer to these ques- 
tions lies the real aim and the secret of 
all great stories. 

Characters exist to the degree they 
achieve plausibility in the mind of the 


reader. To do this they must be well 
rounded and have the sophistication pre- 
supposed by the environment in which 
their creator places them. In other words, 
there is an illusion of three dimensions 
quite as much in writing as in painting 
and drawing. And I use the word “illu- 
sion” advisedly, because the story-teller 
must largely suggest the complex char- 
acter of his various men and women in the 
same manner as does the artist. A painter 
gives a tree character by enabling the eye 
to see “around” it. Shadows and the trick 
of perspective are his means. Less obvi- 
ously, because words do not convey a 
visible picture; the writer must also deal 
in implications. For example, a simple- 
minded country lout would not use the 
subtle phrases of a polished drawing-room 


habitué in one of Mrs. Edith Wharton’s 
cosmopolitan novels. One of the essen- 
tials of successful characterization, there- 
fore, arises from showing a character in 
relation to his background. He either 
accepts it implicitly or he does not find it 
completely satisfactory. Show his reac- 
tions and, within certain limitations, you 
will display him in the lights and shadows 
he chooses to let fall before the eyes of 
the persons with whom he mixes. 

The age and the tastes of a character, 
studied in relation with those of the world 
in which he lives, convey a great deal of 
information. Facing any given situation, 
an elderly man’s point of view will be 
totally different from that of a young 
woman, and of course a young matron’s 
attitude will not be the same as that of an 
unmarried girl. The figure, moreover, 
who not being an important link in a 
series of events can, therefore, view them 
casually, has a “bulge,” so to speak, on 
the man whose decisions vitally affect the 
direction they will ultimately take. In 
tastes, too, there are wide varieties of 
motifs or patterns. Inherited predilec- 
tions and those based on personal choice 
are much different from the ones acquired 
simply out of motives of family loyalty, 
or material and social gain. The tempera- 
ment of the several personages in a story 
is an exceedingly volatile gauge as to 
their character. One man reacts humor- 
ously to every phase of life, another only 
with serious or easily ruffled dignity. 
Similar qualities in a man and woman fre- 
quently offer a sharp study in contrast. 

Writers experienced in merely the 
theories of short-story writing will im- 
mediately declare it is impossible to fully 
round out a character or group of char- 
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acters in the short space of a few thou- 
sand words. The most that can be done 
is to etch in the essential premises. True, 
but the one conspicuous difference between 
the manuscripts of the novice and the 
practical story-teller usually lies in just 
this factor. The characters depicted by 
beginners are “flat,” i. e., they move di- 
rectly towards a situation and either re- 
solve it or retreat in the most direct 
manner possible. An artist uses at most 
only a few primary colors, but on his 
palette these produce many soft blends, 
each capable of stirring the spectator’s 
imagination in a different way. Similarly, 
the writer must devise means of evoking 
comparison and contrast. 
Characterization in its simplest details 
can be accomplished by one of two 
methods. The simplest and easiest is the 
direct one. The story-teller states that 
his heroine has red hair and a nose which 
turns up too much, but somehow remains 
pert and intriguing. He tries not to 
bring this description in too obviously. 
Perhaps he makes his character pass be- 
fore a mirror, or be seen through a door- 
way by another character. If possible 
the picture forms an emotional experience 
either for the heroine herself or the one 
observing her. But this in any event is 
character summation with the author 
adopting the dominant réle of omnipotent 
observer. The competent writer knows 
how to invoke subtleties which conceal the 
means behind the completed picture. 
More difficult, especially in the matter 
of well-rounded characterization which 
supplies details of aesthetic and mental 
traits in addition to mere physical quali- 
ties, is that depiction achieving its pur- 
pose indirectly. Here the author never 
describes the color of his heroine’s hair in 
so many words, yet the picture by its very 
creation of a mood or a certain sensuous 
feeling seems far more vitalized. Each 
bit of color and atmospheric detail is in- 
troduced not for its surface values alone, 
but for the emotional idea it conveys. 
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Thus, in the opening sentence of “Fish 
Cakes for Two,” by Joseph Hilton 


Smyth (Saturday Evening Post, July 11, 
1931), one of the two principal women 
characters is effectively described simply 
by what the hero hears over the telephone: 
“A very feminine voice of the kind that 
used to make me do things I didn’t intend 


doing.” 


This type of characterization succeeds 
admirably, not only because it is often a 
means of introducing humor, but because 
it actually makes for compactness. 

Effective character portrayal, however, 
will always depend upon two factors. The 
first of these is the age-old axicim, “know 
your characters.” The deft, brief touches 
which seem so effortlessly an incidental 
part of the narration cannot be slipped 
into the smooth flow of a story until the 
author knows unerringly of what he 
writes. Many of the best bits of char- 
acterization will be uncovered in the 
actual writing, but the story must, never- 
theless, first be organized with exceeding 
care. When the direction of the plot has 
been caught up in a firm and well-devel- 
oped outline, then and then alone may 
spontaneous inspiration be allowed free 
rein.- The second guiding factor in suc- 
cessful characterization is facility. But 
this only comes with practice, and with 
the ripening maturity which is every 
writer’s reward for long hours of careful 
observation and study of the people round 
about him. You cannot achieve the 
subtleties of contrast, the infinite lights 
and shades of character, until you have 
experimented endlessly with the creation 
of scenes intended to convey the exact 
meaning of your ideas. For successful 
characterization, apart from a writer’s 
imaginative “ear” for the highly indi- 
vidualized peculiarities of people, is built 
upon the failures which have first been 
tried and later understood. Like the 
painter, the writer must know instinctively 
the full range of his palette. 
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Translating—A Writer’s Holiday 


By Tristan Marc 


EARLY every one knows the anec- 

dote of the sailor whose idea of a 
holiday was an excursion on the lake in a 
hired boat. Because of its illumination 
of human idiosyncrasy, it has become one 
of the best-known tales of its kind; and, 
in various forms, it has been told and re- 
ferred to on countless occasions. Most 
people will grant that the sailor’s choice 
of a recreation was unintelligent, for it 
is generally considered advantageous to 
maintain a clear distinction between one’s 
vocation and avocation. Thus, a banker’s 
principal form of recreation should not 
be the solving of mathematical puzzles ; 
and, if a man earns his living by driving 
trucks, motoring trips in the country are 
not to be recommended to him as an ideal 
recreation. Since the desirability of hav- 
ing varied interests is generally taken for 
granted, it may perhaps seem anomalous 
to suggest that the professional writer 
take up the translation of foreign lan- 
guages as a diversion. 

Yet, it is well to remember that the 
anecdote about the sailor amuses us 
chiefly because of the implication that he 
spent all his shore leaves on the lake. It 
is not here suggested that a writer de- 
vote his entire leisure, nor even a very 
large part of it, to the pursuit of trans- 
lation—a pursuit which must of neces- 
sity possess many elements of similarity 
to his vocation. At the same time, trans- 
lation offers considerable variation from 
his routine work; and the writer who 
practises it as an occasional “holiday” 
will return to his own creative efforts 
with renewed interest. 

Moreover, when followed intelligently, 
translation can give considerable intellec- 
tual rewards to the creative author. In 
this age of speeded tempo, no one de- 
mands that recreation be an aimless waste 


of time; even our amusements are guided 
by deadly purpose. We travel for cul- 
ture; we read to be well-informed; we play 
golf to keep fit. And the writer who 
occasionally devotes some time to transla- 
tion will find that, besides being a stimu- 
lating diversion, it offers an excellent 
means of achieving a better control of his 
own medium—vwritten English. 

“But,” the reader may say, “transla- 
tion is an art, and, as such, it is a highly 
specialized field, bound by its own laws 
and an involved ethics, and open only to 
those few who, possessing great linguistic 
ability to start with, have had, in addi- 
tion, especial advantages and opportuni- 
ties.” It is true that translation may be 
all this; when it is, it can be a vocation; 
and if you are one of the gifted and 
fortunate few who are_ technically 
equipped, you can consider translation as 
a profession. But this article deals only 
with translation as an avocation, followed 
for its own sake, and for the pleasure and 
stimulus it can afford to the writer of 
moderate linguistic attainment. Consid- 
ered thus, its practice is open to a large 
number. 

The principal qualification of the 
amateur translator is, of course, a work- 
ing knowledge of at least one language 
besides his own. This knowledge need not 
be profound, but, as far as it goes, it must 
be sound. The fundamental grammar, a 
fairly varied vocabulary, and enough 
previous reading in the chosen language 
to assure a certain familiarity with its 
forms and constructions, are necessary. 
If this list of requirements seems some- 
what formidable at first glance, the reader 
is asked to remember that any one who 
has taken even an elementary language 
course could hardly emerge with less. 

With this comparatively slender equip- 
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ment, one will not achieve in a week or 
two that great desideratum of the lin- 
guist, the ability to “think in a foreign 
language.” Returned tourists to the 
contrary, “thinking in a foreign lan- 
guage” is not to be attained in a few 
days. A few persons of mixed parentage 
have bilingualism thrust upon them, so to 
speak, and can speak and think in either 
of two languages with equal ease; but 
others can approximate thinking in a 
foreign language only by prolonged con- 
tact with it, either by residence in the 
country where it is spoken, or by con- 
stant exposure to the printed or spoken 
word over a long period of time. Yet, in 
spite of this, it is often surprising how 
rapidly one can learn to grasp the mean- 
ing of the written or spoken language 
without mental recourse to its equivalents 
in his native tongue. The more nearly a 
writer can approach this goal of thinking 
in a foreign language, the greater will 
be his rewards in rendering foreign work 
into English. And, as he finds himself 
able to comprehend the language without 
the tedium of a word-by-word attack, he 
will find increasing pleasure in transla- 
tion. The use of a foreign dictionary— 
that is, one which defines words in their 
own language—can be of invaluable 
assistance in avoiding a too literal rendi- 
tion. 

When a translator finds that he can 
re-express the author’s thoughts and not 
merely give the English equivalents of his 
words, he has gone a long way toward 
thinking in a foreign language. In fact, 
he has gone far enough for the particular 
purpose under consideration. And when 
he finds himself searching the depths of 
his mind for the exact English words that 
he needs for this re-expression, he is not 
only doing a type of creative work, but 
he is getting a valuable mental drill which 
will make for facility and felicity of ex- 
pression when he again attacks his own 
problems. 

At this point, it might be well to con- 
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sider in what respects the aims of the 
amateur and professional translator are 
similar and in what respects they are 
different. Generally speaking, the pro- 
fessional undertakes his task guided by 
the desirability of making a foreign work 
available to those who otherwise would 
not be able to enjoy it. The amateur, on 
the other hand, is translating for himself, 
without thought of publication. Yet, to 
reap the greatest rewards from his pur- 
suit, he must be guided by several of the 
same principles that motivate the profes- 
sional. He must attempt to re-express 
the author’s thought with fidelity; he 
must suppress nothing; he must restrain 
any temptation to elaborate upon his 
text. He must realize that too great 
literalness can be as traitorous as un- 
warranted interpolation; an_ entirely 
literal rendition—or one as nearly literal 
as is consonant with good English—might 
easily misrepresent an author’s meaning. 
Although the amateur is less concerned 
with the ethics of translation than the 
professional, by virtue of the fact that he 
does not run the risk of misrepresenting 
his author to a possible public, yet unless 
he makes a sincere effort to do his author 
justice, he misses the point of the whole 
thing. Then, too, the amateur is less con- 
cerned with preserving the author’s style 
and flavor than the professional. If he 
can express the original author’s mean- 
ing with precision and clarity, in force- 
ful, well-written English, he has achieved 
his goal, and at the same time has ob- 
tained valuable practice in the control of 
his own medium. 

Yet, it might be asked, if mere facility 
of expression is to be the goal of the 
amateur translator’s efforts, why would 
it not be equally valuable as an exercise 
to paraphrase passages from works writ- 
ten in English? ‘There are several objec- 
tions to paraphrasing from one’s own 
language. If the passage under con- 
sideration were originally well-written, it 
is to be presumed that no adaptation of 
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it in the same language could be an im- 
provement or in any way desirable. An 
attempt to prepare another version of it 
might conceivably result in an artificial 
and stilted product, and if facility were 
achieved in the process, it would probably 
be of that spurious kind which has given 
to the word “facility” its unpleasant 
connotations. Whereas, if the passage 
to be paraphrased is not well-written, 
might it not, in the long run, prove more 
harmful than beneficial to the writer who 
gives it the prolonged attention needed 
to recast it? In either case, dealing thus 
with another writer in one’s own language 
would be unutterably tedious; while trans- 
lation can be a fascinating diversion, 
which offers other advantages besides the 
acquisition of greater fluency in written 
English. 

For, as the writer develops proficiency 
in translation, he will find (while increas- 
ing his mastery of his own raw material, 
English words), that there are intangible 
pleasures to be had by the amateur lin- 
guist. He will know something of the 
thrill that the detective story addict feels 
upon guessing the murderer before the 
book is finished; he will know the same 
unholy glee that fills the crossword puzzle 
fan, who discovers that the last tantaliz- 
ing set of empty squares can be filled 
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quite simply by “osmosis,” “abecedarian,” 
or “syzygy.” In addition, the amateur 
translator will find more tangible re- 
wards in his avocation. Classical works 
of literature or reference that have not 
previously been translated, or that have 
been translated badly, will be available 
to him for his use and pleasure. He will 
be able to keep abreast of current work in 
the fields that interest him, work which 
perhaps may be too recent to be accessible 
in English. And lastly—though this 
must be considered a by-product of his 
“holiday,” or it will cease to be a holiday 
—he is laying the foundation for a thor- 
ough mastery of the art of translation, 
which he may later be able to use to his 
financial advantage. 

Finally, it is not here suggested that 
the professional writer undertake the 
study of Arabic, Chinese, or Sanskrit as 
a means to writing good English; nor 
even that he undertake translation from 
the more accessible languages, unless he 
feels a genuine interest along these lines ; 
but if he is already familiar with a foreign 
language, and enjoys its literature, he can 
unquestionably turn this familiarity to 
pleasurable and profitable account, if he 
will make occasional translations from 
it into the best English prose that he can 
command, 





All honor to Dr. Mary E. Woolley, who stood up and told ’em, at Geneva, 
what she thought of a plan to set up censorships as a part of the moral means 


of maintaining peace. 
thing for the world. 
disarmament. 


She said: “An honest difference of views is a good 
We need moral leadership rather than moral 
We must recognize that changes in human nature come from 


within as a result of long-continued intellectual process, not from without by 


legislation.” 


Mrs. Corbett Ashby, British delegate to the disarmament convention, also 
made a striking remark at the same meeting on censorship. Here it is, worth 


remembering: 


“A thousand years of democratic self-government have not made us in 
the least inclined to trust governments with control over thought or its ex- 


pression.” 


—Editor & Publisher. 
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Tue readers of Tue Writer are invited to contribute to this 
department, discussing articles appearmg in Tue WRITER, or 


making helpful suggestions to writers. 


Letters (not over four 


hundred words) should be addressed to “The Writer’s Forum,” 


and should contaim name and address. 


We cannot guarantee to 


print all letters received. A prize of five dollars will be awarded 


each month for the best letter published. 


No letters will be re- 


turned unless a request to do so is accompanied by a stamped 


return envelope. 


THE INFORMATIVE INSTINCT 


Editor, the Forum: 

The desire in the writer to educate and instruct 
himself so he may entertain and inform his read- 
ers is mothered by the saving instinct. 

In the author, the habit of collecting and filing 
material in a catch-all scrapbook is very essential 
and a great time-saver. For experience has taught 
me that whatever is worth locking up once is 
worth keeping for possible future use. This be- 
lief was proved following research in a university 
library seeking certain material for a novel. After 
it was used, I then filed the facts, later basing 
a short story on them. 

My reference workbook is a sort of Mecca for 
information and has grown fat from three years 
of professional writing, during which I have gath- 
ered data by casual study and reading, deliberate 
research, and inquisitive noseying around, a hobby 
cultivated by many journalists. The writing of 
over a hundred articles, stories, and novels has 
convinced me that fiction is not mere fiction but, 
in a large sense, fact—that is, life embellished by 
local description, spiced with information, and 
rounded off by the imagination to fit certain edi- 
torial requirements. Hence the saving of salient 
facts and bits of life. 

Learning that choice plots often come at unex- 
pected times, very often at night, I made provi- 
sién for their safekeeping, for I soon discovered 
that my memory was not to be trusted. A fine 
plot would present itself to my mind only to be 
like a deflated balloon or entirely vanished when 
the psychological moment arrived to write. Several 
such losses brought about the birth of my file- 
scrapbook. Since then so many things of value 
have been placed in it that to catalogue the con- 
tents of this miniature encyclopedia has become 
difficult. However, the following six divisions will 
do: Names: proper, odd, and foreign; Speech 
and Dialects; Love and Marriage; Personal Expe- 
riences; the Usual; and the Unusual. Not only is 
the extent of this material interestingly wide- 
spread, but the sources are rather enlightening. 

The Personal Experience section of my work- 


book is naturally the largest. One department is 
set aside for brief word-pictures of curious and 
individual people encountered, and a listing of 
peculiar and fascinating mannerisms gained 
through observation. Scattered about in the vol- 
ume are pages devoted to lands and cities visited 
or read about, supplemented by a bibliography 
of travel books and my own articles which touch 
upon the mentioned places. 

The Usual material found in my scrapbook, like 
that in other writers’ files, consists of plots for 
stories and novels, either diagrammed, prepared 
in synopsis form, or with just a news clipping 
pasted in. 

The Unusual information includes anything from 
rural superstitions to the effect of dope on the 
human system, while the largest single entry is 
a chronological list of all major world events and 
the important happenings in the United States 
for one hundred years. This valuable condensed 
history was published in the Centennial Edition of 
the “Detroit Free Press” and will save many an 
hour of research. 

Magazines, newspapers, and columnists, out- 
standing among whom is O. O. McIntyre, furnish 
the bulk of this reference material, which, of 
course, is supplementary to that offered by life 
itself. 

The contents of this volume are intrinsically 
valuable; and I never begin a story or novel with- 
out first glancing through the index to find some 
unused anecdote, original simile, interesting char- 
acter or mannerism which I can work into the 
yarn. As a rule I consult my book and pick the 
names of my characters, and very often the story’s 
title, before I commence the actual work, as this 
seems to give me a surer hold upon the situation. 

I cannot see how any writer, whether well- 
established or still in the raw amateur stage, 
could do without such a reference textbook, par- 
ticularly when obtaining this material is so easily 
accomplished. 

Edwin Fisher Forbes. 


Detroit, Mich. 
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PSYCHOLOGY FROM THE NEWS STANDS 


Editor, the Forum: 

Do you, as a writer, cultivate the acquaintance 
of news-stand clerks? They can tell you many 
interesting facts about the reading public and the 
effect of present conditions on magazine buying. 

You will find all news-stand agents are not in 
agreement, for sales differ in localities, as do 
pocketbooks and culture; but their observations 
on the preferences of reader types show the trend 
of popularity fairly accurately. One does not dis- 
pute sales which have been cash transactions. 

The high-priced periodicals have had the hard- 
est sledding, of course. 

Readers who, formerly, bought only the “high- 
brow” magazines have economized on the cheaper 
monthlies and those classed as women’s magazines. 
As these monthlies publish fiction and articles by 
well-known writers, they are properly termed 
“family magazines,” and their news-stand sales 
have increased. 

The same is true of the five-cent weeklies. Ac- 
cording to the testimony of some agents, The 
Saturday Evening Post is asked for by men and 
women in equal numbers, but men buy more 
copies of Collier's and women more copies of 
Liberty. 


SELLING THE 


Editor, the Forum: 

Writing the farm article is a good field for the 
free-lance writer. Farm journals are always in 
the market for material. When other fields are 
loaded, they are running full speed. It is not 
difficult to sell a good feature story for as high 
as fifty dollars, depending on the worth of the 
article and your knowledge of markets. 

Writing articles for farm magazines is not a 
difficult feat, yet it requires a peculiar technique 
of its own. Like every type of feature story, it 
must appeal to the particular class of people for 
which it is written. Farm journals accept tech- 
nical articles from specialists in their field, suc- 
cess stories, and experience articles. 

Although it is necessary to write a story clearly 
and convincingly, the important thing is the idea. 
“Fine writing” is not desired. Write the idea in 
a conversational manner as if you were talking 
to a friend. 

From practical experience, I have learned that 
there are two definite things that a writer must 
do in each of his articles, if he is to succeed; 
namely, show the farmer how he can increase his 
income or how he can do his work better and 
more easily. Perhaps these rules sound absurdly 
simple, but they are the chief factors in a 
farm story. 

Probably the greatest source of material for the 
farm article is the interview. When you happen 
to see a prosperous-looking farm—whether it be 
a grain, fruit, vegetable, poultry, or bee farm— 
drup in and chat with the owner. You will be 
surprised at the wealth of ideas that will crop 


Moving out of the five-cent class, men want 
adventure and Western magazines, while both men 
and women read the detective periodicals. 

One direct result of the times is the increasing 
demand for magazines for writers. The news- 
stand public has become conscious of a way to 
make money at home, and people who have never 
before thought of writing have joined the ranks. 

Some agents report that the confession maga- 
zines are selling as well as ever, others say they 
have slumped because they are higher priced than 
the movie magazines which appeal to the same 
class of readers. The romance and wood-pulp 
magazines are in demand by women, young and 
old. We do not need a psychologist to tell us 
why men who buy them murmur about “the one 
the wife wants,” and older women tear the cover 
off for the news-stand clerk to throw away. The 
technical and special magazines have sold bet- 
ter also. 

Remember that the clerk behind the counter 
knows a lot about human nature and the popu- 
larity of magazines. 


Wanda Moore. 
West Palm Beach, Fla. 


FARM MARKETS 


out in the course of conversation. Write a success 
article telling how the farmer started in business, 
his trials and tribulations, and how he overcame 
every obstacle until he finally succeeded. 

Keep your pencil busy and write down every- 
thing he tells you. In addition to writing the in- 
terview, you will have enough material to write 
numerous observation articles. Unless you are 
thoroughly acquainted with the various phases of 
agriculture, it is advisable to make out a complete 
questionnaire. 

Another essential part of the interviewing trip 
is the camera. An article sells much more readily 
if it is accompanied with photographs. It is a 
good plan to take pictures of the home-made 
equipment, the farmer himself, the flock of 
chickens, a herd of cattle, or whatever there may 
be of interest. The average price paid for photo- 
graphs is about one dollar and fifty cents, which 
makes this item well worth your time. 

Another valuable asset of the writer is the 
ability to recognize story material when he sees 
it. There are many people who have had expe- 
rience in growing flowers, raising chickens, or 
tending bees who know enough about the subject 
to write an article on it. Because a subject is 
commonplace to you, don’t think that it is com- 
monplace to your neighbor. You might possess 
important information on how to feed hens for 
high egg production. Pass this information on to 
the magazines; it will pay. 

Kenneth Stalcup. 


Oaktown, Ind, 
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The Manuscript Market 


Tue information in this section concerning the current needs of 
various periodicals comes directly from their editors, who are 
responsible for the statements and to whom any questions should 
be addressed. Writers are advised never to submit a manuscript 
to an unfamiliar magazine, but to secure and to study a sample 


copy. 


AMERICAN ScHoor Boarp Journat—354 
Milwaukee St., Milwaukee, Wis., “occa- 
sionally buys fiction on a typical school 
topic, 2,000 to 3,000 words. Uses articles 
on problems of school administration, 
finance, and architecture. Pays one-half 
to one cent a word, on acceptance.” Wil- 
liam C. Bruce, editor. 


Cuitp Wetrare Macazine—1201 16th 
St., N. W., Washington, D. C., is the 
organ of the National Congress of Par- 
ents and Teachers. “Uses practical 
articles on child care and training. Pays 
one-half cent a word, on acceptance.” 
Martha S. Mason, editor. 





Curistian Recister—25 Beacon St., 
Boston, Mass., is a “journal of liberal re- 
ligion which features in articles: events, 
opinions, and personalities illustrating 
economic, social, political, and religious 
progress. Payment, about ten dollars a 
page of 1,500 words, is made on publica- 
tion.” Dr. Albert C. Dieffenbach, editor. 


Fawcett Macazines—529 South 7th St., 
Minneapolis, Minn., through its manag- 
ing editor, Jack Smalley, reports the fol- 
lowing requirements: “Although it is reli- 
ably rumored that there is a depression, 
all the Fawcett group of magazines are 


still doing business at all the newsstands. 
Several of the twenty-five-cent books have 
been reduced in price to a dime and there 
has been a downward revision of rates in 
keeping with the times, but the markets 
are wide open for outstanding material. 
Battie Srories and Tripie-x WerstTERN 
were issued bi-monthly for a brief period, 
but with the coming of Spring they were 
put back on a monthly basis in a new, in- 
viting size, with the price twenty cents 
instead of twenty-five cents as formerly. 
TripLte-x Western has a number of 
novelettes in the safe, but is wide open for 
shorts running up to 8,000 words, with 
5,000 to 6,000 words a favored length. 
Novelettes should be limited to 15,000 
words. Stories should deal with daring 
cowboys in dominant réles, moving swiftly 
through exciting action to a smashing 
conclusion. Payment is from one to one 
and one-half cents a word, promptly on 
acceptance. Some true features, illus- 
trated with photographs, are purchased. 
Battie Srorigs requires a steady s«pply 
of shorts with about the same length re- 
quirements as those of Tripie-x Wesrt- 
ERN, and uses true stories of war-time 
heroism, with photographs. As a general 
thing, the book still holds to stories of the 
World War, but American army, navy, or 
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marine heroes of other and comparatively 
recent times, involved in insurrections in 
far places, will be welcomed as relief from 
the customary World War material. 
Thrilling tales of fighting on land or sea 
or in the air are wanted. The rate is the 
same as for Tripte-x Western. TRUE 
Conressions has bare shelves and wel- 
comes love stories of all types, told in 
the first person only, and based on real 
life; and a few brief articles on social 
problems. The story most often pur- 
chased is the confession of a girl of the 
working class, presenting a convincing, 
but dramatic series of events in her love 
life—culminating usually with a happy 
ending. Some stories based on marital 
love problems are used. Short stories 
should be limited to 4,500 words and 
serials to three parts of 4,500 words each. 
The rate is one and one-half cents a word, 
on acceptance. Startiinc DETECTIVE 


Apventures, published by the Country 
Press, Inc., is steadily in the market for 
dramatic, suspenseful accounts of actual 


crimes told in the first person of a police 
official in such a way as to make the 
reader feel he is securing the inside story 
of the crime. The mysteries should be 
solved by clever and detailed detective 
work, although some unsolved cases are 
used. Every story must be accompanied 
by actual photographs, for which a mini- 
mum of three dollars each is paid. There 
is a particular need for true crime mys- 
tery stories from the East, South, and 
West. Payment is one and one-half cents 
to two cents a word, on acceptance. 
Mopvern Mecuanics anp INVENTIONS is 
constantly accepting all manner of 
articles which deal with fascinating scien- 
tific achievements, told in language easy 
to understand. This book has a fresh, 
youthful viewpoint on the mechanical 
wonders of the day and specially requires 
home workshop building stunts. How-to- 
build articles are constantly needed. 
Every feature must be accompanied by 
photographs and drawings or both. Pay- 


Their 








ment is liberal, on acceptance. THE 
Mecnanicay Packace Maeazine calls for 
special thought from writers or mechan- 
ics with ideas. How-to-build articles 
dealing with almost anything under the 
sun will be considered, articles which will 
interest readers who like to work with 
tools at the home work bench. Plans and 
pictures must accompany all articles. 
This magazine is edited for adults who 
like mechanized sports and building pro)j- 
ects. Payment is liberal, on acceptance, 
being based on the strength of ideas, 
originality, novelty, and _ cleverness. 
AMATEUR GOLFER AND SportsMAN offers 
a market for golf instruction articles, 
photographs of golf celebrities, sophisti- 
cated verse, comments, and cartoons. 
Hooey, published by Popular Magazines, 
Inc., has opened a new field for cartoon- 
ists and humorists who can meet its re- 
quirements for sophisticated humor. Only 
original work will be considered. Artists 
may submit rough outlines of their ideas 
in pencil. Finished work preferably in 
wash. Payment is made for ideas for car- 
toons to be drawn by our contributing 
artists. Liberal rates, on acceptance.” 


Game Srorires—22 East 12th St., Cin- 
cmnati, O., is interested in “short fact 
stories on hunting, fishing, and trapping, 
accompanied by good photographs. Also 
occasional big game actual or fiction 
stories.” Pays one-half to one cent a 
word, on publication. George A. Vogele, 
editor. 


Tue Gisson Art Company—Cincinnati, 
O., states: “We have had a spring house- 
cleaning and have decided that our shelves 
are well stocked with greetings at the 
present time. A few months later we shall 
doubtless be in the market for greetings 
again, at which time the same policies and 
principles as heretofore quoted in THe 
Writer will be adhered to.” E. M. 
Brainerd, editor. 


Tue Rorartan—?211 W. Wacker Drive, 
Chicago, IIl., uses “fiction of interest to 
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business men, up to 2,500 words; articles 
featuring ethics of business, 1,800 to 
2,000 words; and articles of special inter- 
est to Rotarians, Pays ‘first class rates,’ 
on acceptance.” 


Tue Strace—302 West 45th St., New 
York City, needs “brightly written but 
intelligent comment on the theater and 
allied entertainment, critical or entertain- 
ing in character, appealing to a smart, 
intelligent audience. We also use an oc- 
casional article, journalistic and informa- 
tive in character, on various phases of the 
theater here and abroad. Apart from 
these two requirements, the magazine is 
largely staff written. Payment is made 
on acceptance by agreement, usually in 
the neighborhood of two cents a word.” 
Hiram Motherwell, editor. 


Additions and Changes 


Tue Antiquarian has been changed to 
Fixe Arts, 420 Lexington Ave., New 
York City. 


At iantica, 33 West 70th St., New York 
City, is no longer in the market. 


Beautirut Homes Macazine, 407 So. 
Dearborn St., Chicago, Ill., has been dis- 
continued. 


Cuarm, 50 Bank St., Newark, N. J., has 
been reported discontinued. 


Cotutece Stories has been discontinued. 


Dr. Rocxwetw.’s Mustrarp Puaster has 
been reported discontinued. 


Every Cuitp’s Macazine, 109 No. 18th 
St., Omaha, Nebr., has been merged with 
Cuitp Lire. 


Hotret MANAGEMENT is now located at 
222 East 42nd St., New York City. 


“I Conress” has been changed to Fact 
Stories, 100 Fifth Ave., New York City. 


Theiler 








INSTITUTIONAL JOBBER is now located at 
222 East 42nd St., New York City. 


INTERMEDIATE WEEKLY has been changed 
to THe Ampassapor, 161 Eighth Ave., 
No., Nashville, Tenn. 


JewisH TrisunE has been merged with 
AMERICAN HEBREW. 


Katermposcore has_ been 
KALEIDOGRAPH. 


changed to 


Tue Musica Osserver has been replaced 
by Metronome. 


Puotro-Era MacazineE has been combined 
with AMERICAN PHoToGRAPHY. 


Picture Story Paper is now located at 
420 Plum St., Cincinnati, O. 


REsTAURANT MANAGEMENT has moved to 
222 East 42nd St., New York City. 


Sr. Nicnotas has been sold to Preston 
Davis of Columbus, O. The subscription 
office is located at 40 S. Third St., Colum- 
bus, O., and the editorial office at 1123 
Broadway, New York City. 


SrortsMAn’s Dicest has been changed to 
Game Srorizs. 


Stratrorp MacazineE has been reported 
discontinued. 


THEATRE Guinrp Magazine has_ been 
changed to Tue Srace. 


SwEETHEART Stories has suspended pub- 
lication. 


Town Topics, 2 West 45th St., New York 
City, is reported temporarily suspended. 


True Experiences has been merged with 
True Story Macazine. 


The following publications have been 
temporarily suspended until further no- 
tice: Arr Srories, Ficnt Stories, Fron- 
TIER Stories, Love Romances, Nortu- 
West Srories, and Wines. 
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Harper & Brotruers—49 East 33rd St., 
New York, N. Y., announce a 1932-1933 
Prize Novel Competition. The author 
must be an American citizen who has not 
published a novel in book form prior to 
January 1, 1921. Only manuscripts of 
unpublished works, submitted to Harper 
& Brothers before February 1, 1933, and 
accompanied by the declaration of the 
author that the manuscript is submitted in 
competition for the prize, shall be consid- 
ered. All manuscripts must be offered for 
publication on terms to be arranged be- 
tween author and publisher. Manuscripts 
must contain at least 30,000 words, and 
preference will be given in general to works 
of full novel length (60,000—100,000 
words). For the best novel, Harper & 
Brothers will pay the sum of $7,500 as 
follows: $2,000 as an outright prize, in- 
dependent of royalties, payable on the 
announcement of the winner, and $5,500 
as a minimum guarantee of royalties to 
be paid six months after publication. Un- 
available manuscripts will be returned 
within a reasonable time. The publishers 
shall not be responsible for manuscripts 
lost or damaged. The judges shall be 
Sinclair Lewis, Dorothy Canfield, and 
Harry Hansen. The Prize Novel will be 
published within sixty to ninety days 
after the close of the Competition. 


The $10 prize offered by Katxmoscorr 
for a new name for the magazine has been 
awarded to Mrs. John H. Keen of Austin, 
Texas. She was the first to suggest the 
name KaremocraprH. A cash prize of $2 
was given to Gilson Vanderveer Willets of 
San Francisco, for suggesting the name 
Karemocrams to take the place of the 
department in the magazine formerly 
called Kaemoscorics. 


Poetry Review, American Section, New 
York City, announces the following 
awards in its 18th International Poetry 


Prize Offers and Awards 
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Contest: $50 to Irene Ormsby, Addis- 
combe, England, for “The Lord of Light” ; 
$25 to Mrs. Clara Platt, Meadowcroft, 
New York City, for “Lodgings”; $15 to 
Edith Mirick, Washington, D. C., for 
“Summer Hour”; and $10 to Garrett 
Oppenheim, New York City, for “Shoot- 
ing Star.” ; 


The Junior Leagues of New England and 
Montreal and The Bookshop for Boys 
and Girls have awarded the $500 prize for 
a play to Emma Gelders Sterne for her 
play entitled “The Reluctant Dragon.” 


Tue Parents’ Macazine—l114 East 
32nd St., New York City, offers prizes of 
$15, $10, and $5 to librarians for the best 
letters of not more than 200 words on 
why Tue Parents’ Maecazine should al- 
ways be found in every library. Contest 
closes August 1, 1932. Address The 
Contest Editor, as above. 


Rortanp Swain Company—Bor 4262, 
Philadelphia, Pa., offers a prize of $25 
for the best review of “Murder at the 
Women’s City Club” in 200 to 250 words; 
$25 for the Best Alternative Ending that 
you consider could be logically proved; 
and $5 each for the next five most enter- 
taining variations of the ending. The 
publishers also offer a prize of $25 for 
the best essay of 200 to 250 words enu- 
merating the unique features of the col- 
lection of ghost stories for children en- 
titled “Thirteen Ghostly Yarns” ; $25 for 
the Best Unpublished Ghost Story known 
to contestants in any length; and $5 each 
for the next five most interesting unpub- 
lished ghost stories submitted. These 
contests are open exclusively to Public 
and School Librarians and Members of 
their Staff. Each contestant may com- 
pete for any or all of these prizes. The 
Roland Swain Company reserves the right 
to purchase any non-prize-winning ma- 
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terial for future publication. All con- 
tributions must be submitted on or before 
August 1, 1932. Prize Winners will be 
announced in the September issue of the 
Wilson Bulletin. 


Witson Buiietin—950-972 University 
Ave., New York City, announces the Sec- 
ond Annual Wilson Bulletin Awards as 
follows: $50 for the best article published 
in the Wilson Bulletin during Volume VII 
(September, 1932, to June, 1933, inclu- 
sive). The selection will be based on 
interest and value to other librarians. 
Style will be secondary in importance. At 
the end of Volume VII, two grand prizes 
of $25 each will be awarded: one for the 
best picture of reference works in use or 
on display in libraries; and one for the 
most interesting library picture of any 
other description. The Wilson Bulletin 
also pays $1 each on publication for all 
photographs accepted for reproduction. 
This includes library photographs of any 
description, exterior or interior, although 
interior photographs are usually pre- 
ferred. 


PRIZE OFFERS STILL OPEN 


THE AMERICAN HISTORICAL ASSOCIATION—1140 
Woodward Building, Washington, D. C. The Justin 
Winsor prize ($200) in American history, offered in 
even years; the Herbert Baxter Adams prize ($200) 
in the history of the Eastern Hemisphere, offered in 
odd years; and the annual George Louis Beer prize 
($250) for the best work upon any phase of Euro- 
pean international history since 1895. Contests 
close April 1 of each year. MSS. should be sent 
to the Secretary of the Association. 


ATLANTIC MONTHLY PRESS and LITTLE, BROWN 
& COMPANY—‘“Atlantic Non-Fiction Prize of $5,000” 
for most interesting unpublished work of non-fiction 
submitted to Atlantic Monthly Press by March 1, 
1933. For full details, address Atlantic Monthly 
Press, 8 Arlington S8t., Boston, Mass. 


CHATTANOOGA WRITERS’ CLUB—Chattanooga, 
Tenn. 7th annual Elberta Clark Walker Memorial 
Prize Contest for original, unpublished nature poems. 
$20, $5, and special prize of $10 for best nature 
poem submitted by Southern writer living in South. 
Limit, 72 lines. Closes November 1, 1932. See 
June WRITER. 


COLLEGE HUMOR—1050 No. La Salle St., Chicago, 
Il. Monthly prizes of $25, $15, $10, $5, and 26 of $1 
for best “Blurbs” to picture in each issue. See 
November, 1931, WRITER. 


GUGGENHEIM FELLOWSHIPS—Henry A. Moe., Sec., 
Guggenheim Memorial Foundation, 551 Fifth Ave., 
New York. Fellowships of $2,500 for research or 
creative work abroad. Application by Nov. 16 of 
each year on bianks secured from the Secretary. 
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THE INSTRUCTOR—Dansville, N. Y. 1932 travel 
contest, with prizes of $100 (2), $75, $60, $50, $35, 
$25, $20, 26 of $10, and 67 of $5 for articles by 
teachers on travel abroad or travel at home in 
summer of 1932. Closes October 15, 1932. See 
April WRITER. 


KALEIDOGRAPH—702 No. Vernon St. Dallas, Tex. 
Cash prizes in 1932 Better Poetry Contest for best 
poems from magazine published during 1932; Class 
A, $40, $15, and 12 of $10 each; Class B, $10, $7.50, 
$5, and $2.50. Monthly prize of $1 or six months’ 
subscription, if winner is not a subscriber, for best 
couplet, quatrain, cinquain, and best poem by a 
beginner. 


LIBERTY WEEKLY—1926 Broadway, New York. 
$100 to $500 for short-short stories of 2,000 words 
or less. See November, 1931, WRITER. 


MARK TWAIN ASSOCIATION—Sixth annua! prize 
of $50 for ten best quotations from Mark Twain's 
books. Closes October 1, 1932. For further details, 
address Mrs. Ida Benfey Judd, 415 Central Park 
West, New York City. 


POETRY—232 East Erie St., Chicago, Ill Levinson 
Prize of $200, Midland Authors Prize of $100, and 
special Lyric Prize of $50. For particulars, address 
Miss Harriet Monroe, editor, as above. 


POPULAR SCIENCE MONTHLY—381 Fourth Ave., 
New York. $10 monthly prize plus space rates for 
best idea for motorists. 


PULITZER PRIZES IN LITERATURE—Offered an- 
nually under direction of Columbia University. One 
$2,000 and three $1,000 prizes for creative published 
work. Also gold medal, $1,000, and three $500 prizes 
for best examples of newspaper writing. Also three 
travelling scholarships, $1,800 each, for graduates of 
the School of Journalism. Closes Feb. 1, annually. 


FREDERICK A. STOKES COMPANY and HODDER 
& STOUGHTON, LTD. $20,000 for prize novel on 
any subject, open to any one in any country. 
Length limit: 75,000 to 150,000 words. Closing date, 
Nov. 1, 1932. Address MSS. to Curtis Brown, Ltd., 
10 East 49th St., New York City. See November, 
1931, WRITER. 


THE STRATFORD COMPANY—289 Congress S8t., 
Boston, Mass. $1,000, plus royalties, for historical 
novel dealing with American scene. Length limit, 
from 75,000 to 110,000 words. Closes November 1, 
1932. Address The Prize Novel Contest Editor, as 
above. 


THIS QUARTER—The Editor, 4, rue Delambre, 
Montparnasse, Paris, France. Richard Aldington 
Poetry Prize of 2,500 francs to ablest young Ameri- 
can poet whose work has appeared in This Quarter. 
Must have contributed to at least one issue of the 
magazine during previous year. Offered annually for 
three years. 


UNITED DAUGHTERS OF THE CONFEDERACY— 
Mrs. B. W. Hoover, Chairman, Committee on Uni- 
versity Prize, Elkins, W. Va. Mrs. Simon Baruch 
University Prize of $1,000 for unpublished monograph 
or essay in field of Southern history. See December, 
1931, WRITER. 


UNITED DAUGHTERS OF THE CONFEDERACY— 
Mrs. John H. Anderson, 707 W. Morgan 8t., Raleigh, 
N. C. $250 for best story founded on life of early 
colonists in one of Southern States, bringing out 
in fiction form contribution made by this section 
to making of American history. Length limit, 6,000 
words. Write for further details or see March 
WRITER. 


YALE OF YOUNGER POETS—Yale Univer- 
sity Press, New Haven, Conn. Open to American 
poets under thirty who have not previously published 
a volume of verse. Competitions close May 1 and 
Nov. 1 of each year. 
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The Writer’s List of Verse Markets 


This list of verse markets has been compiled to acquaint the poet with the widest possible variety 
of markets for his work, particularly the less known poetry magazines of limited circulation and small 
advertising range. It is as correct as we can make it today, and may be kept up to date by checking 
all future additions, changes, and corrections appearing month by month in the Manuscript Market 


section of THe Writer. 


An asterisk preceding the name of a periodical indicates that the information has come directly 
from the editors; two asterisks that the editor, when queried, has made no changes in his report for 


the preceding year. 


GENERAL PERIODICALS 


Group 1. This section comprises the more important magazines and is intended to be suggestive 
rather than complete; it can be increased indefinitely by reference to other market lists. These peri- 
odicals, with a very few exceptions, pay a flat rate per line or per page; rarely per poem. Before 
submitting manuscripts, writers should study carefully the type of verse used. 


*Adventure, 161 Sixth Ave., New York. (Bi-M) 
$4.00; 25¢e. Editor, A. A. Proctor. Prefers 
brief verse. Taboos religious, pastoral, or love 
poems. Uses little verse, and standards are high. 
Pays 75¢ to $1 a line, on acceptance. 


*All Story Magazine, 280 Broadway, New York. 
(Published lst and 15th of every month) $3.00; 
15e. Editor, Amita Fairgrieve. Love lyrics of 
any length up to page of 36 to 40 lines. Taboos 
gloom, morbidity, death. Does not use free 
verse. Pays 25c a line, on acceptance. Not in 
the market until July or August, 1932. 


**Atlantic Monthly, 8 Arlington St., Boston, Mass. 
(M) $4.00; 40c. Editor, Ellery Sedgwick. 
Limited market, highest quality. Pays on ac- 
ceptance. 


*Battle Stories, 529 So. Seventh St., Minneapolis, 
Minn. (M) $2.50; 25c. Editors: Roscoe Faw- 
cett and Jack Smalley. “Smashing war verse— 
no free.” Pays 25c a line, on acceptance. 


*The Bookman, 386 Fourth Ave., New York. (M) 
$4.00; 40c. Editor, Seward Collins. Regular 
verse forms. Overstocked at present. 


*Books, 230 West 41st St., New York. (W) $2.00; 
5c. Editor, Irita Van Doren. Sunday literary 
supplement to N. Y. Herald-Tribune. Varied, 
brief verse. Pays minimum of $5 a poem, week 
after publication. 


*Breezy Stories, 1071 Sixth Ave., New York. (M) 
$2.00; 20c. Editor, Cashel Pomeroy. Frivolous, 
light verse; a touch of humor welcome; satire, 
irony, sophistication—all liked. Men and women 
and love; or women from the man’s point of 
view; man as the woman sees him. No free 
verse. Length limit, 28 lines. Pays 25c a line, 
on acceptance. 


**Catholic World, 411 West 59th St., New York. 
(M) $4.00; 40c. Editor, Rev. James M. Gillis, 
C.S.P. High quality lyric or descriptive verse, 
all lengths. Free verse, if otherwise desirable. 
Length limit, 50 lines. Pays on publication. 


*College Humor, 1050 No. La Salle St., Chicago, 
Ill. (M) $3.50; 35ce. Editor, H. N. Swanson. 
Light verse, serious verse, love poems with ironic 
twist, humorous, parody. Length limit, 24 lines. 
No set rate of payment, but usually pays 25¢ a 
line, on acceptance. 


*The Commonweal, 4622 Grand Central Terminal, 
New York. (W) $5.00; 10c. Editor, Michael 
Williams. Uses verse of a distinctive type. 
Pays on publication. 


**Delineator, 161 Sixth Ave., New York. (M) 
$1.00; 10c. Editor, Oscar Graeve. Prints only 
short lyrics. High rates, on acceptance. 


*Detective Story Magazine, 79 Seventh Ave., New 
York. (W) $3.00; 10c. Editor, F. E. Black- 
well; Dorothy C. Hubbard, associate editor. 
Likes serious poetry which tells a story. Pays 
good rates, on acceptance. 


**The Forum and Century, 441 Lexington Ave., 
New York. (M) $2.50; 25e. Editor, Henry 
Goddard Leach. Prefers verse of sonnet length 
or a little over. Accepts free verse. Pays on 
acceptance, 


*Goed Housekeeping, 57th St. at 8th Ave., New 
York. (M) $2.50; 25¢e. Editor, William F. 
Bigelow. Poems consisting of 2 or 3 verses, 
with an emotional appeal—something which is 
of universal interest. Taboos mere metrical 
schemes and long poems. Accepts free verse, 
but not as often as rhymed. Length limit, 3 
or 4 verses. Does not specify definite rate and 
time of payment. 


*Harper’s Bazaar, 572 Madison Ave., New York. 
(M) $4.00; 50c. Editor, Arthur H. Samuels. 
Does not encourage general contributions. Over- 
stocked with verse. Pays on acceptance. 


*Harper’s Magazine, 49 East 33rd St., New York. 
(M) $4.00; 40ce. Editor, Lee F. Hartman. 
Short lyrics, 8 to 40 lines. Pays on acceptance. 
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*Home Friend Magazine, 1411 Wyandotte St., 
Kansas City, Mo. (M) 25c; 5c. Editor, E. A. 
Weishaar. Short, inspirational verse. Varying 
rates, on acceptance. 


*Home Quarterly, 420 Plum St., Cincinnati, O. 
(Q) 70ce. Editor, Jonathan B. Hawk. Religious, 
nature, happy mood, life experiences, verse of 
home and family. Length limit, not over 5 
stanzas of 4 to 6 lines each. Pays $2 to $5, on 
acceptance. 


**The Houston Gargoyle, 1 Main St., Houston, 
Tex. (W) $3.00; 10c. Editor, Allen Peden. 
A very limited quantity of brief, humorous verse. 
Accepts free verse. Pays on publication. 


*Independent Woman, 1819 Broadway, New York. 
(M) $1.50; 15¢. Editor, Helen Havener. Occa- 
sionally uses short verse relating to the business 
and professional woman. Length limit, not over 
4 or 5 stanzas. Pays $1 to $2 for short poems, 
on acceptance, 


*Ladies’ Home Journal, Curtis Publishing Co., 
Independence Sq., Philadelphia, Pa. (M) $1.00; 
10e. Editor, Loring A. Schuler. Short verse on 
following subjects: children, nature, and love. 
Subject matter ranges from the light to serious. 
Does not use free verse. Length limit, 4 to 8 
or 10 lines. Pays on acceptance. 


*Life, 60 East 42nd St., New York. (M) $1.50; 
15e. Editor, George T. Eggleston. All varieties 
short humor up to 30 lines. Pays 50c a line, on 
acceptance. 


**McCall’s Magazine, 230 Park Ave., New York. 
(M) $1.00; 10c. Editor, Otis L. Wiese. Pre- 
fers verse not too obscure in technique or mo- 
tive to be appreciated by a lay audience. Ac- 
cepts free verse. Pays on acceptance. 


*The Nation, 20 Vesey St., New York. (W) $5.00; 
15e. Editor, Oswald Garrison Villard. Accepts 
free verse, but rarely prints long poems. Pays 
on publication. 


**The New Republic, 421 West 21st St., New 
York. (W) $5.00; 15¢. Editor, Bruce Bliven. 
Poetry of a superior order. Pays on publication. 


**The New Yorker, 25 West 45th St., New York. 
(W) $5.00; 15¢e. Editor, Harold W. Ross. Light, 
satirical verse and lyrics. Good rates, on ac- 
ceptance. 


*Our Dumb Animals, 180 Longwood Ave., Boston, 
Mass. (M) $1.00; 10c. Editor, Guy Richard- 
son. Verse, not exceeding 32 lines, relating to 
animals or birds, preferably from a humane 
point of view. Accepts, but does not encourage, 
free verse. Pays on acceptance. 


*Paris Nights, 1008 W. York St., Philadelphia, Pa. 
(M) 25¢ copy. Editor, Pierre Dumont. Brief 
verse with sex slant. Length limit, 16 lines. 
Does not accept free verse. Pays 15c a line, on 
publication. 


Theiler 








*Pictorial Review, 222 West 39th St., New York. 
(M) $1.00; 10c. Editor, T. Von Ziekursch. In- 
terested market for short lyrics. Pays high 
rates, on acceptance. 


**The Progressive Teacher, Morristown, Tenn. (10 
issues a year) $2.00; 25c. Editor, M. S. Ad- 
cock. Verse suitable for school use, and for 
recitations and special days observed in schools. 
Uses free verse. Pays 5c a line. 


*Railroad Stories, 280 Broadway, New York. (M) 
$1.50; 15¢e. Managing editor, Freeman H. Hub- 
bard. Overstocked with verse. 


**Ranch Romances, 155 East 44th St., New York. 
(Bi-W) $4.00; 20c. Editor, Fanny Ellsworth. 
Romantic Western verse. Length limit, 4 or 5 
stanzas. No free verse. Pays 25¢ a line, on 
acceptance. 


**Rangeland Love Story Magazine, 155 East 44th 
St., New York. (M) $2.00; 20c. Editor, Fanny 
Elisworth. Romantic Western verse. Length 
limit, 4 or 5 stanzas. No free verse. Pays 25¢ 
a line, on acceptance. 


**Saturday Evening Post, Independence Sq,., 
Philadelphia, Pa. (W) $2.00; 5c. Editor, George 
Horace Lorimer. Short narrative verse for 
“Poets’ Corner’; short humorous verse for 
“Postscripts.” Seldom uses free verse. Pays 
on acceptance. 


*Saturday Review of Literature, 25 West 45th 
St., New York. (W) $3.50; 10c. Editor, Henry 
S. Canby. A few poems of exceptional merit 
not exceeding 30 lines. Pays $10 a poem, after 
publication. 


**Scribner’s Magazine, 597 Fifth Ave., New York. 
(M) $4.00; 35e. Buying very little at present. 
Short poems preferred. Accepts free verse. 
Good rates, on acceptance. 


*Short Stories, Garden City, N. Y. (S-M) 25¢ 
copy. Editor, Roy de S. Horn. Verse of the 
“red-blooded adventure” type only. Taboos 
love, dude stuff, and city stuff. Does not ac- 
cept free verse. Length limit, 50 lines. Pays 
25e¢ a line, on acceptance. 


*The Spur, 425 Fifth Ave., New York. (S-M) 
$8.00; 50c. Editor, H. S. Adams. Limited space 
for short verse relating chiefly to sport and 
society. No free verse. Rate of payment varies, 
on acceptance. At present overstocked with 
verse. 

**Sunset Magazine, 1045 Sansome St., San Fran- 
cisco, Calif. (M) $1.00; 10c. Editors, Miss Lou 
Richardson and Miss Genevieve A. Callahan. 
Uses a limited amount of verse. Buys only 
from Western writers. Varying rates, on ac- 
ceptance. 

*Triple-X Western, 529 So. Seventh St., Minne- 
apolis, Minn. (M) $2.00; 20c. Editors, Roscoe 
Faweett and Jack Smalley. Virile adventure 
verse, preferably with a Western flavor. Length 
limit, 40 lines. Pays 25c a line, on acceptance. 
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*True Confessions, 529 So. Seventh St., Minne- 
apolis, Minn. (M) $1.00; 10¢. Editor, Hazel 
Berge. Lyric verse of 4 to 20 lines. No humor- 
ous verse. Sex must be carefully handled. Pre- 
fers only love poems. Length limit, 20 lines. 
Pays $5 per poem, on acceptance. 


**Vanity Fair, 420 Lexington Ave., New York. 
(M) $4.00; 35ce. Editor, Frank W. Crowinshield. 
Limited market for short, modern, and free 
verse. Pays on acceptance. 


*Virginia Quarterly Review, 1 West Range, Uni- 
versity, Va. (Q) $3.00; 75ce. Editor, String- 
fellow Barr. Poetry selected without regard to 
“schools,” both from work of nationally known 
poets and promising newcomers. Cannot use 
very long poems or many shorter ones, due to 
space limitations, no more than 4 pages being 
devoted to poetry in each issue. Uses free 
verse. 40 lines or less preferred to longer poems. 
Pays 50¢ a line, on publication. 
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*West, Garden City, N. Y. (Bi-W) 20¢ a copy. 
Editor, Roy de 8. Horn. Verse of red-blooded 
adventure type only. Taboos love, dude, and 
city stuff. No free verse. Length limit, 50 
lines. Pays 25¢ a line up, on acceptance. 


*Western Story Magazine, 79 Seventh Ave., New 
York. (W) $4.00; 10c. Editor, F. E. Black- 
well; associate editor, Dorothy C. Hubbard. 
“Poetry which tells a story, not facetious.” Pays 
good rates, on acceptance. 


**Woman’s Home Companion, 250 Park Ave., New 
York. (M) $1.00; 10c. Editor, Gertrude B. 
Lane. 


**Yale Review, New Haven, Conn. (Q) $4.00; 
$1.00. Editor, Wilbur Cross. Uses verse rarely; 
demands unusual originality of substance, dis- 
tinction of style. Free verse filling these re- 
quirements is accepted. No length limit. Taboos 
topical verse. Pays good rates, on publication. 


Group II. Less active than the first, this section should be watched more closely for changes, 
and above all for specialized requirements. A few of these do not pay. 


*America, 329 West 108th St., New York. (W) 
$4.00; 10c. Literary editor, Francis X. Talbot. 
Short lyrics and sonnets. Length limit, 30 lines. 
Pays $5 to $10 a poem, on publication. 


*Driftwind, North Montpelier, Vt. (Bi-M) $2.00; 
35ce. Editor, Walter John Coates. Verse sec- 
tional, or suggestive of rural New England or 
country; folk songs; ballads; all idealistic per- 
sonalities, religious or political propaganda. 
Accepts free verse. Prefers contributors to be 
subscribers, although does not require it. No 
length limit. Offers no financial return, except 
special awards from donors. 


*The Frontier, State University of Montana, Mis- 
soula, Mont. (4 times a year) $1.50; 40c. Editor, 
H. G. Merriam. No restrictions as to kind of 
verse. Accepts free verse. No length limits. 
Does not pay for material. No prizes. 


*The Household Magazine, Topeka, Kans. (M) 
50c; 5e. Editor, Nelson Antrim Crawford. 
Lyrical verse, not too difficult or recondite. 
Occasionally uses a longer narrative poem. Ac- 
cepts good free verse. Length limit, 20 lines. 
Pays 50c a line, on acceptance. Usually over- 
stocked with verse. 


*Los Angeles Saturday Night, 922 So. Olive St., 
Los Angeles, Calif. (W) $5.00; 10c. Editor, 


Sam T. Clover. Uses short verse; preference 
to Californian poets. Pays on publication. 


*Skyline, Public Sq., Cleveland, O. (Q) 50c; 15c. 
Editor, Dr. F. H. Adler. Any subject, any 
pattern, but must be of literary merit. Accepts 
free verse. No length limits. No payment, 
but complimentary copy of magazine. 


*Smokehouse Monthly, 529 So. Seventh St., Min- 
neapolis, Minn. (M) $2.50; 25¢c. Editor, C. 
Adams. Humorous ballads, hobo rhymes, paro- 
dies. Length limit, 60 lines. Also uses gags, 
cartoon ideas, jokes, jingles. See current issue. 
Pays on acceptance. 


*Southwest Review, Dallas, Tex. (Q) $2.00; 50c. 
Editors: John H. McGinnis and Henry Smith. 
Objective short poems dealing with Southwest- 
ern subjects. Accepts free verse. Taboos long 
poems. Poems longer than 25 or 30 lines used 
rarely. Rate and time of payment varies. 


*Town Tidings, 319 Main St., Buffalo, N. Y. (M) 
$1.50; 15c. Editor, W. P. Vogel, Jr. Humor 
and satire. Pays l5e to 25¢ a line, on pub- 
lication. 

**Unity Magazine, 917 Tracy Ave., Kansas City, 
Mo. (M) $1.50; 15¢e. Editor, Charles Fillmore. 
Uses verse from 4 to 24 lines. Special need 
for good material. Pays a minimum of 25c¢ a 
line, on acceptance. 


VERSE PERIODICALS 


The magazines listed below are devoted largely or wholly to poetry. Maintained in most cases by 
lovers of the art, their ability to pay for contributions is limited usually to prizes. Two exceptions, 
however, are The Harp and Poetry, the latter the pioneer in the field. 

We believe these magazines to be reputable, but small budgets cause many changes in the poetry 
list. Therefore, no writer should submit manuscripts to a magazine with which he is not familiar. 


**American Poetry Magazine, 358 Western Ave., 
Wauwatosa, Wis. (M) $3.00; 35¢. Editor, 
lara Catherine Prince. 


Official organ of the 
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American Literary Association. Poems by mem- 
bers and non-members. Where work is of equal 
grade, that by members given preference. Vari- 
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ous types of verse, high standards. New de- 
partment for juvenile, humorous, and reprint 
verse. Taboos revolutionary and sex poetry. 
Amateurs should be subscribers. Length limit, 
40 lines. Pays’$3 a page, on publication. Vari- 
ous book offers. 


*Bozart and Contemporary Verse, Oglethorpe Uni- 
versity Press, Oglethorpe University, Ga. 
(Bi-M) $2.00; 40c. Editors: Thornwell Jacobs, 
James E. Routh, and Robert Leseur Jones. 
Accepts verse free or rhymed, of literary merit, 
original in outlook. Nothing sentimental. $25 
prize for best poem in each issue. 


*Decimal, 30 Mt. Vernon St., Newport, R. I. (Q) 
$1.00; 25e. Editor, Ada Borden Stevens. Is- 
sued in March, June, September, and December. 
A modicum of verse, containing ten pages of 
significant verse. Pays $2.00 per poem, on ac- 
ceptance. 


*The Gypsy, care of Times-Star, Cincinnati, O. 
(Q) $1.00; 25c. Editor, George Elliston. Seri- 
ous, thoughtful, carefully, beautifully, and skill- 
fully worked out short poems. No humorous 
verse, no light verse, no casual verse. Authentic, 
sincere efforts to produce poetry in any form, 
lyrieal, free, or blank verse, receive attention. 
Length limit, 20 lines preferred. 3 annual 
prizes: $100, best lyric; $50, best free verse; 
$50, best sonnet printed in magazine during year. 


*The Harp, Augusta, Kans. (Bi-M) $2.00; 35c. 
Editor, Eunice Wallace. Distinctive, compact, 
rhythmic verse. No length limits. Stamped, 
self-addressed envelope must accompany all 
manuscripts. Payment on acceptance. 


*Kaleidograph, A National Magazine of Poetry, 
702 No. Vernon St., Dallas, Tex. (M) $2.00; 
25e. Editors: Vaida Stewart Montgomery, 
Whitney Montgomery. All kinds of verse, but 
prefers short rhymed poems. Accepts free verse. 
No taboos. Seldom uses poems of more than 
40 lines. Pays in prizes only. Prizes for 1932: 
$40, $15, and $10 for best poem in each single 
issue. Beginners’ prizes: $10, $7.50, $5, $2.50. 
Monthly prizes of $1 each for best cinquain, 
couplet, quatrain, beginner’s poem, and in a 
brief form not specified (triolet, hokku, tanka, 
-ete.); $5 for a French form. 








*L’Alouette, 114 Riverside Ave., Medford, Mass. 
(Bi-M) $2.00; 50c. Editor, C. A. A. Parker. 
Prefers verse in standard forms. Taboos free 
verse and modernistic. Quality first, length of 
secondary consideration. Pays only in prizes 
(book and cash) at intervals. 


*The Lyric, Box 2552, Roanoke, Va. (Q) $1.00; 
25ce. Editor, Leigh Hanes. All lyric poetry of 
freshness and sincerity. Yearly prize. 


**Poetry, 232 East Erie St., Chicago, Ill. (M) 
$3.00; 25e. Editor, Harriet Monroe. Considers 
all themes and lengths except the rare poem 
too long for a single issue. Uses both free 
verse and metrical forms. Pays $6 to $8 a 
printed page, on publication. Prizes awarded 
annually in November. Length limit, 200 lines. 
Unless an endowment of $5,000 is received, this 
magazine will be discontinued in September. 


*Poetry Review (American editorial office), 299 
Park Ave., New York. (M) American editor, 
Mrs. Alice Hunt Bartlett. Journal of the 
Poetry Society of Great Britain. Contains 
American section. Monthly prizes. 


*Poetry World and Contemporary Vision, 27 East 
7th St., New York. (M) $3.00; 25c. Managing 
editors: Lucia Trent and Ralph Cheyney; pub- 
lisher, Henry Harrison. Uses all forms, but 
prefers poems of modern thought on personal 
and social themes, making both an emotional 
and intellectual contribution. Accepts free 
verse. No payment. 


*The Step Ladder, 1223 East 53rd St., Chicago, 
Til. (M, except July and August) $2.00; 20e. 
Editor, Flora Warren Seymour. Uses good verse, 
all forms. No length limit. Does not pay, but 
awards $100 prize annually. 


*Troubadour, Harbison Canyon, Calif. (Every 6 
weeks) $2.50; 35c. Editors: Whitley Gray and 
Pauline Moyer. Poetry magazine featuring 
special issues for poets of each State, compiled 
and edited by guest editors resident in State 
represented. Poetry and articles about poets. 
Interest more important than certain length. 
Pays in prizes. 


**Westward, Box 2409, San Francisco, Calif. (Q) 
$1.00; 25¢. Editor, Florence R. Keene. 


JUVENILE PUBLICATIONS 
Nearly all these magazines have specialized requirements. Before submitting verse, consult sample 


copies. 


*American Boy, 550 Lafayette Blvd., Detroit, 
Mich. (M) $2.00; 20c. Managing editor, 
George F. Pierrot. Any kind of verse, serious 
or humorous, that holds particular appeal for 
older boys and young men. Accepts free verse. 
Pays on acceptance. 


**Boy’s Comrade, Beaumont & Pine Sts., St. Louis, 
Mo. (W) 75¢ a year. Editor, O. T. Anderson. 
Seasonal and inspirational verse for boys from 
14 to 18 years of age. 


*Child Life, 536 So. Clark St., Chicago, Ill. (M) 
$3.00; 35¢e. Editor, Marjorie Barrows. At pres- 
ent overstocked. Occasionally uses short sea- 
sonal verse written from child’s point of view, 
and nonsense verse of 8 or 12 lines. Seldom 
uses free verse. Taboos long narrative verse 
and rhymed anecdotes. Pays on acceptance. 


*The Classmate, 420 Plum St., Cincinnati, 0. 
(W) $1.00; 2c. Editor, Alfred D. Moore. 
Verse of patriotic and seasonal type. Taboos 
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crime, morbid interest, and questionable social 
eonduct or standards. Occasionally uses free 
verse. Length limit, about 20 lines. Pays 50c 
to $1 a line, on acceptance. 


*The Epworth Herald, 740 Rush St., Chicago, Ill. 
(W) $1.25; 5c. Editor, W. E. J. Gratz. Poetry 
suitable for young people of high school and 
early college age. Uses free verse. Length 
limit, 20 lines. Pays 15c¢ a line, on acceptance. 


**Everygirl’s, Lyon at Ottawa, Grand Rapids, 
Mich. (10 issues a year) $1.50; 15c. Editor, 
Marta K. Sironen. Accepts only verse written 
by Camp Fire Girls. 


**Front Rank, Beaumont & Pine Sts., St. Louis, 
Mo. (W) $1.25 year. Editor, O. T. Anderson. 
Seasonal and inspirational verse with moral 
tone, special day poetry, for young people and 
adults. 


Their 











O’Shea, Bertha M. Hamilton. Short verse of 
interest to children under 12. Length limit, 2 
or 3 stanzas. Pays 20c a line, after publication. 


**St. Nicholas, 1123 Broadway, New York. (M) 
$3.00; 35c. Editor, M. R. Robinson. Short 
humorous, or seasonal verse suitable for chil- 
dren from 12 to 16 years of age. Prefers 
thymed verse, although accepts free verse. 
Taboos material unsuitable for juveniles. Pays 
on acceptance. 


*The Target, 420 Plum St., Cincinnati, O. (W) 
70c; 2c. Editor, Alfred D. Moore. Verse of 
interest to boys—humorous, religious, and 
nature poetry. Taboos “preachments.” Length 
limit, 4 to 36 lines. Pays 50c¢ a line up, on 
acceptance. 


*Youth, 917 Tracy Ave., Kansas City, Mo. (M) 


$1.50; 15¢. Editor, Ernest C. Wilson. Uses 
short, optimistic, inspirational verse. Length 
limit, 24 lines. Pays 25¢ a line, on acceptance. 


**Junior Home Magazine, 1018 So. Wabash Ave., 
Chicago, Ill. (M) $2.50; 25e. Editors: M. W. 


COPYRIGHT BILL FAILS IN HOUSE 


On Tuesday the Sirovich Bill, with its final committee amendments, was 
suddenly brought to the floor of the House under special rule, where it was 
attacked by the Patents Committee’s own member, Fritz G. Lanham of Texas 
and by Representative Jeff Busby of Mississippi, last year’s opponent, and 
after sharp and confusing debate the House sent the bill back to the Com- 
mittee by a standing vote. 

The Bill, for which the Authors’ League has been laboring since Congress 


opened in December, had received the apparent support of every group whose 
interests are touched by copyright, except the music publishers who in the 
collecting of public performance fees for music are organized with the com- 


posers as the American Society of Composers, Authors and Publishers. This 
group delayed appearance at the early hearings on the Bill when their at- 
torney, Nathan Burkan, was out of the country, and they seemed to be re- 
sponsible for holding up progress through the Rules Committee where further 
hearings were ordered. They presented, however, no statement as to any 
revisions that they desired. 

Because the American Society of Composers, Authors and Publishers 
collects its fees by a widespread net of legal procedure, its name is un- 
popular throughout the country and this unpopularity reflects itself in Con- 
gress. It is the peculiar difficulty of copyright legislation that if the Society 
is thought to be for a copyright bill, there is sure to be violent opposition and 
the Society’s own unpopularity has the effect of killing off a bill whose 
passage would be the last thing it would want. The Sirovich Bill is the best 
drafted measure that has yet been produced as a basis for progress from our 
ridiculously inadequate domestic law and our international irritations and 
injustices. In Congressman Sirovich copyright had a valiant friend. 

No headway can now be made for another year as the Senate is not likely 
to take up in such a session a subject thus dropped by the House. 

—The Publishers’ Weekly. 
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Flashes from Articles in Magazines 


.. + “I did not look to magnificent scenery and 
a brilliant wardrobe; I looked to good plays. 
From tragedy to farce, every species was wel- 
come; but a piece was obliged to have something 
in it to find favour. It had to be great and 
clever, or cheerful and graceful, or, at all events, 
healthy and containing some pith. All that was 
morbid, weak, lachrymose, and sentimental, as well 
as all that was frightful, horrible, and offensive 
to decorum, was excluded.” GorTue’s Conversa- 
TIONS WITH EcKERMANN. GOETHE AND THE 
Tueatre, Edited by Kurt J. Rahlson. Theatre 
Arts Monthly for June, 1932, 


“Quantities of new manuscripts by Anatole 
France have come to light in the library of Mme. 
Gaston de Caillavet, his guardian angel. Most of 
these items are rough drafts which Mme. de Cail- 
lavet made him recopy, and she later gave the 
copied manuscripts, which had no erasures or 
corrections, to the Bibliothéque Nationale. But 
her collection also includes some hitherto unpub- 
lished work. One of the most interesting frag- 
ments is the sketch of a typical Parisian lawyer, 
entitled ‘Monsieur Patru.’ We feel that no apolo- 
gies are necessary for giving over a considerable 
portion of this department to a translation of the 
opening passage of this description.” Lerrers anp 
THE Arts—UnpvusBLisHED ANATOLE France. The 
Living Age for June. 


“After graduating from Stanford University in 
1924, Miss Craven read an interview with George 
Horace Lorimer, editor of The Saturday Evening 
Post, in which he advised three years on a news- 
paper for the young person with literary ambi- 
tions. So Miss Craven found a job as secretary 
to the editor of the San José Mercury Herald, 
where she ran up and down endless stairs with 
first pulls of damp proofs and borrowed matches 
to light the editor’s pipe. Then, at the end of 
three years, she told him she was going to San 
Francisco and write short stories. ‘You'll be back, 
girl, he said. 

“But she didn’t come back, although for a time 
she wrote one story after another and dumped 
them all in the waste basket. Then, at the end 
of the first year, Miss Craven sold a couple of 
stories and soon, after a little further hesitation, 
editors bought often and eagerly.” Tue Livine 
Detrneator. By Oscar Graeve, Editor. The 
Delineator for June. 


“No human being can learn all the facts and 
information that have been piled up with the 
years, but every human being who has within his 
reach the advantages of an education can forge 
the tools which will make his life, in all its stages 
of growth and development, a fuller and richer 
one. Apart from character, the greatest thing 
that education can give is curiosity about the 
changing life about us.” Topay’s Gmt anp 
Tomorrow’s Jos. By Anna Roosevelt. Woman's 
Home Companion for June. 


“It is one of the several proud British fictions 
that Americans are insular, isolated, and incurious 
about foreign countries, including England, and 
that American newspapers provide virtually no 
news from such outlandish parts, except when it 
confirms their suspicion that foreigners are ab- 
jectly slavish to the upper classes (or the Reds) 
and indifferent to the demands of their debtors. 
Even Professor H. J. Laski, who has taught at 
Harvard and, therefore, must have read the 
Boston Transcript, spoke sneeringly in a Fabian 
lecture of the indifference of American newspapers 
to other countries. One is often asked if the 
papers at home ‘print anything about us except 
funny stories.” . .. How We Loox To THE 
EncusH. By Frederic Nelson. The American 
Mercury for June, 1932. 


“Among recent books, one of the most impor- 
tant is a biography of Jean Jacques Rousseau, by 
Matthew Josephson; it is a tall volume of over 
five hundred pages, embellished with many por- 
traits. It is probable that Rousseau is the most 
influential writer of modern times. Every political 
speaker, every play in the theatre, almost every 
form of oral or written expression, has something 
of Rousseau. This seems to prove—if any proof 
were needed—how much more mankind is moved 
by sentiment rather than by reason. In intel- 
lectual power and in general intelligence Rous- 
seau, with all his genius, does not compare with 
Goethe or Voltaire or Benjamin Franklin; but 
his influence is much greater.” As I Lixe Ir. By 
William Lyon Phelps. Scribner’s Magazine for 
June. 


“Phil Stong’s ‘State Fair’ reminds us that it is 
a long, long time since the Middle West has been 
important as a locale for a story. After Willa 
Cather became interested in the Southwest, and 
Sherwood Anderson began editing newspapers in 
West Virginia, and Floyd Dell became a confirmed 
New Yorker, the interest of novelists shifted to 
the South, and the Western prairies were for- 
gotten. Mr. Stong’s novel reminds us again that 
there is still a farm atmosphere and a farm 
problem.” Amonc THE New Booxs. By Harry 
Hansen. Harper’s Magazine for June. 


“, .. Poets are supposed to be a suffering race, 


but the only thing they suffer from is the misap- 
prehension that they are endowed with a peculiar 
set of thoughts and feelings—particularly feelings 
—and that these endowments are of the romantic 
sort. It consists, to speak for the moment his- 
torically, in the notion that the poet has always 
and must always cut the same figure he has cut 
during the past hundred years or so. It consists 
in expecting him to be a Shelley, a Keats, a Byron, 
a Poe, a Verlaine, a Swinburne, a Dowson. He 
may be another one of those, to be sure; but he 
also may be any kind of person under the sun... .” 
Wuat Is a Poer? By Mark Van Doren. The 
Nation for June 1, 1932. 
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Turning Over New Leaves 


By Hartanp MANCHESTER 














Witp Tarents. By Charles Fort. New 


York: Claude Kendall, 1932. 


One does not have to be a Fortian to 
appreciate the books of Charles Fort. It 
was less than two years ago that Ben 
Hecht, Theodore Dreiser, Booth Tarking- 
ton, Harry Elmer Barnes, and other 
notables gathered in New York and 
formed the Fortian Society. They did 
this in protest against his obscurity, and 
in an attempt to focus public attention 
upon the extraordinary quest to which 
he had devoted his life. 

It was over twenty years ago that Mr. 
Fort, a man of great curiosity—he might 
be called a “fourth-dimensional Ripley,” 
began to notice things that would not fit 
in with the scientific theories then in 
vogue. Accounts of yellow rains, of black 
rains, of falls of stones, of beef, of blood; 
unexplained disappearances of people; 
moving lights in the sky (before the age 
of airplanes); rain falling inside houses 
when the sky was clear; walls bursting 
into flame at the touch of peculiarly 
gifted people; mass asphixiations, unex- 
plained ; tiny coffins found in a tiny crypt 
in England, and tiny crosses by the 
thousand in the mountains of Virginia. 

Mr. Fort sought explanations of these 
things he had read about. There were 
none. Reports of inexplicable happen- 
ings became first his hobby, then his life 
work. He spent his days in the world’s 
great libraries, adding to his collection 
of what he called “the damned.” Damned 
because excluded; excluded because inac- 
ceptable; inacceptable because they would 
not fit in with the rules of orthodox 
science. So he reasoned, and he became 
the avowed enemy of science. 

In 1919, “The Book of the Damned” 


was published through the insistence of 
Dreiser. It caused not a flutter, except 
among writers, artists, and impecunious 
people who have specialized curiosities like 
that of Mr. Fort. The author kept on 
with his investigations, culling from pub- 
lications items by the thousand, and tuck- 
ing them away on little paper slips in 
cardboard boxes. Gods and tadpoles, 
ostriches and samovars, zebras and manu- 
scripts, murderers and mediums were 
filed away in the boxes. Once in a while 
he brought out some of them and put 
them in a book. “New Lands” succeeded 
“The Book of the Damned,” and followed 
it into temporary obscurity. 

Instead of being discouraged, Mr. Fort 
worked harder than ever, gambling with 
failing health and failing eyesight as he 
sought for more “damned” things. “Lo!” 
appeared last year, and with Dreiser, 
Tarkington, et al., to the rescue, Charles 
Fort emerged as something of a cult. He 
had not long to enjoy his success, for 
shortly after he prepared “Wild Talents” 
for publication, he died. 

To understand his approach, one 
should read his introduction to his first 
book, which would serve equally well to 
explain the others. Briefly, the author 
gibes at science as an ostrich with its 
head in the sand, blind and deaf to all 
manifestations that do not fit in with its 
pet theories. 


“Wild Talents,” like his other books, is 
a helter-skelter compilation of newspaper 
and magazine records of the mysterious, 
the inexplicable, the occult, and like all 
his books, it is a gold mine for the writer 
of detective, horror, or mystery stories. 
Many tales of this class have been pub- 
lished within the last few years which 
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obviously derived from his pages. In this 
book you will find “the man they could 
not hang,” “the man they could not 
drown,” accounts of “Poltergeist girls,” 
tales of “spontaneous combustion of 
human bodies,” records of strange deaths, 
and hundreds of other “data of the 
damned.” 

Belief in Mr. Fort’s philosophy or ac- 
ceptance of his data are not necessary— 
the reader can scarcely avoid being 
amazed and entertained. The writer seek- 
ing unusual plots and startling situations 
will find them in abundance. 


Writinc Porrry. By Marie Gilchrist. 
Boston: Houghton Mifflin Company, 
1932. 


A group of Cleveland children asked 
Miss Gilchrist to help them organize a 
“poetry club,” and to help them smooth 
out some of the tangles in the verses with 
which some of them had filled fat note- 
books. That was the beginning of the 
“Stevenson Room Poetry Group,” a 
voluntary class of boys and girls in their 
teens, which she has conducted for several 
years. Many of them had a “jingle and 
rhyme notion” of it, she says, and when 
one ambitious boy wanted to write sonnets, 
she told him that to approach poetry by 
fixed forms of verse was to act as if the 
shell were created before the egg. ‘These 
statements, the fact that she introduced 
to her class Mary Austin’s “American 
Rhythm” early in their career as poets, 
and the significant arrangement of her 
table of contents are enough in them- 
selves to show that the author’s idea of 
poetry is both alive and sound. The first 
five chapters of the book are entitled, 
respectively, “Language,” “Imagery,” 
“Rhythm,” “Sound,” and “Form,” and 


for frontispiece are these lines from 
Thoreau: 


“Good poetry seems so simple and 
natural a thing that when we meet it we 
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wonder that all men are not always poets. 
Poetry is nothing but healthy speech.” 

Readers who wish to write poetry, and 
those who, having a twang or two at the 
lyre, seek a code of evaluation, will find 
themselves in excellent hands. Miss Gil- 
christ has no crusading desire to make 
poets out of everybody, and warns the 
beginner against “choosing a job for the 
uniform,” in wanting to be a poet rather 
than to write poetry. She concludes the 
book with some of the poems written by 
her pupils. 


Tue Lame, THE Haut, anp THE BLIND. 
By Howard M. Haggard, M. D. New 
York: Harper and Brothers, 1932. 


“The vital réle of medicine in the his- 
tory of civilization” is the subtitle which 
Dr. Haggard, who teaches in the medical 
school at Yale, has given his new volume. 
The author, who will be remembered for 
his “Devils, Drugs, and Doctors,” does 
more than show how the discoveries of 
surgery, medicine, and hygiene have in- 
fluenced the progress of the world. He 
has presented a wealth of fascinating and 
valuable information as to the habits, be- 
liefs, and superstitions of people of many 
eras in the matter of physical well-being. 

Did you know, for instance, that scold- 
ing women were once muzzled, that a form 
of “marathon dancing” existed as early 
as the 14th century, that transfusion of 
blood between husband and wife was once 
advocated to prevent divorce, that agate 
was believed to be a cure of headache, 
while jasper was regarded as a cure for 
typhoid fever? 

A vivid account of the ravages of the 
Black Death and that of smallpox, the 
story of the “divine Cagliostro,” medieval 
faker, “laying on of hands” by monarchs, 
the history of quackery—these suggest 
the scope of Dr. Haggard’s 400-page 
book. The free-lance magazine and news- 
paper writer will do well to add it to his 
reference library. 
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Tue Kincpom In THE Sxy. 
Brown. New York: 
Company, i982. 


Reviewed by Louise Hubert Guyol 


Alice Brown says she likes to write 
with an old-fashioned pen because she 
likes the rhythm of dipping a pen in 
ink. She feels, she told us, that poetry 
must have wings. ‘These two qualties 
of taste are the qualities one sees in all 
her works, especially this last novel. 

Out of the New England into which 
she was born of the flesh, and into the 
spirit toward which one must escape 
from this body, she has evolved her 
story. And of both this life and the 
next Miss Brown writes with that sure- 
ness of touch that leaves one convinced, 
even though, as we all know, no one 
actually knows that that Kingdom in 
the Sky may be. One feels one has lived 
there, however, as one turns page after 
page of this perfectly made book, and 
journeys forward with the “long-step- 
ping girl in a shimmering green frock 
and silver slippers,” with the red-headed 
absconding bank official, with the husband 
of the tall girl and another with whom 
he finds himself in love. All meet death 
by accident, all find life in the uncharted 
beyond, that holds for them and us the 
glow and radiance of reality, while held 
to earth by what is sound logic. 

The logic is Alice Brown’s, but one 
feels it is also universal. The problems 
of all the characters, even those who 
have been over there for many centuries, 
are solved by love, though some may call 
it imagination, others may call it spirit. 
Still others may call it God. But, always, 
one feels the experiences and arguments 
are detached from the author. They 
become one’s own. 


By Alice 
The Macmillan 
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Through the flawless style of Miss 
Brown, these experiences are those of 
struggle, pain, temptation, bewilderment, 
doubt—and glory at the end. 

Which is as it should be, whether one 
lives in such a farmhouse as we enter in 
the first paragraph or in a mansion in 
the sky which offers the same rest “to 
tired feet and dust-filled throat” where 
one will find “the unexpected, and i! 
might prove the long desired as well.” 


Arounp THE Wortp 1n Ercut Days. 
By Wiley Post and Harold Gatty. 
New York, Chicago, San Francisco: 
Rand, McNally and Co., 1931. 


Reviewed by Lillian Starr 


Achilles the Mighty and Agamemnon, 
Leader of Men, performed many doughty 
feats beneath the walls of Troy, but 
it was not they who gave those deeds 
their highest fame. 

Thus we cannot expect Mr. Post to 
write as well as he can pilot, or Mr. 
Gatty to write as well as he can navi- 
gate. They tell the story of their dash 
around the world alternately, according 
to whether the incidents belong most 
essentially to the sphere of one or of the 
other. 

What a tale is here—and better still, 
what materials for a hundred tales! 

This book, interesting in itself, may 
appeal to writers for other reasons also. 
It never quite satisfies the imagination, 
but rather stirs it with glimpses of a 
hundred possibilities in situation and 
scene. For those of us who write on 
aviation, whether fiction or articles, it 
is a thesaurus of hints on the latest 
technique of navigating and piloting the 
newest types of fast ’plane, with maps, 
diagrams, photographs, even a facsimile 


of the log-book. 
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News from the Literary Front 


Phil Stong, whose novel, “State Fair,” strikes 
an original note in that it tells of Midwestern 
farmers who are not frustrated but have a pretty 
good time of it, confides that he is an excellent 
hay pitcher. He goes farther than that—he says 
he is the champion hay pitcher among American 
novelists. Mrs. Stong, in talking with an inter- 
viewer the other day, checked herself with, “Oh, I 
shouldn’t have said that!” Since it reflects great 
credit upon her husband, here it is: “State Fair” 
is his thirteenth novel, and the first to be accepted 
by a publisher. 

“The spectacle of an author laying away twelve 
successive novels in the ice box of his own free 
will,” writes Isabel Patterson, “would make the 
Spartan boy with his fox look foolish.” . .. 


Vicki Baum has just revealed the fact that the 
remarkably vivid characters in her novel, “Grand 
Hotel,” which is now sweeping the country in its 
screen version, came from life, or nearly so. Miss 
Baum had been thinking for years of writing a 
story about the drama of hotel life, but she lacked 
essential material. So she got a job as chamber 
maid in a huge and ornate hostelry in Berlin. 
There she found the prototype of Preysing, the 
industrial magnate, Flaemmchen, the vamping 
stenographer, and Kringelein, the bookkeeper on 
a fling. It was when she was a harpist in a con- 
cert orchestra, before she turned to writing, that 
she planned her character, Grusinskaya, the ballet 
dancer. ... 


Joseph C. Lincoln reports from Chatham that 
his family circle has been enlarged by a new mem- 
ber, a granddaughter, Josephine Crosby Lincoln. 
“She is well and attractive,” says the Cape Cod 
author, “and bears up under her name with re- 
markable fortitude.” .. . 


Padraic Colum is in Paris, walking in the Bois, 
dropping in for tea with James Joyce, poking 
around in bookshops, and writing on his novel... . 


Ernest Hemingway, who roams about every- 
where, spending much of his time in Paris and 
Madrid, has been fishing in the waters off Cuba 
with the deliberate and announced intent of break- 
ing the world’s record for sail fish, or for marlin. 
He has fished off New Zealand and Tahiti, but 
declares that Cuban waters after May one are 
as good fishing grounds as the world can boast. 
Mrs. Hemingway, who accompanied the party, 
caught a marlin more than eight feet in length, 
it is reported... . 


When Susan Ertz, a recent visitor to this coun- 
try, spoke over the radio, she received a letter 
from a listener that awoke old memories. It was 
her childhood nurse, who had not seen Miss Ertz 
since she was four years old, and did not know 
she was in this country. “When I heard you 
speak,” she said, “I knew it was my brown-eyed 

Susan.” . . 


If dashing here and there about the world helps 
to make a writer, Max Miller, whose novel, “I 
Cover the Waterfront,” has just been published, 
should have a good start. At seventeen he went 
to war, then he worked his way through the Uni- 
versity of Washington, spent some time in the 
South Seas and in Australia, and took a trip to 
China. Now he is twenty-eight. .. . 


And Bertha K. Mellett, author of the new novel, 
“Wife to Caesar”—she has lived in exciting atmos- 
pheres. She was in Nome, Alaska, during the 
gold rush days, and even took part in a raid by 
owners upon claim jumpers. She has ranched in 
the cattle district of California, and went to 
Washington in 1915 when her husband, Lowell 
Mellett, was appointed to the Washington bureau 
of the United Press. Later she accompanied him 
to Europe when he became war correspondent. . . . 


Other current authors who have acquired ma- 
terial and perspective by travel in distant places 
are Melville Chater and A. E. R. Craig. Chater, 
during ten years of journalistic assignments, 
“traveled native” in some thirty-five foreign coun- 
tries—from the Turkish araba to the South Afri- 
can bullock cart, from the Albanian mountaineer’s 
pony to the Arab’s camel. With Mrs. Chater, he 
paddled 800 miles through the canals of Flanders, 
Brittany, Touraine, Gascony, and Languedoc, 
“Two Canoe Gypsies” is the narrative of their 
water ramblings. Mrs. Craig, wife of Captain 
Craig of the British Naval Reserve, obtained the 
material for her novel, “Palace of Intrigue,” in 
her childhood, which she spent in a Rajah’s palace 
where her father was acting as tutor and guardian 
of the young Rajah. She and her sister were 
accepted as intimates by the women of the aristo- 
cratic Indian families, and thus she became ac- 
quainted with her picturesque theme. . . 


And just as we seem to be proving something, 
along comes Dorothy Sayers, writer of detective 
stories, and says that an exciting life is not es- 
sential for the writer of exciting stories. “Nothing 
thrilling or exciting has ever happened to me,” 
she says... . 


Maxim Gorky has been interviewed at his win- 
ter home in Sorrento by Vladimir Pozner. Pozner 
describes him as “a big, vigorous moujik-person 
of sixty-four, round-shouldered, but looking much 
younger than his years.” He has monumental 
plans for future literary work. He is writing a 
sort of encyclopedia of Russian labor, to be called 
“The History of Soviet Factories”; plans a “His- 
tory of the Civil War” in fifteen volumes, with 
men like Stalin and Voroschilov as contributors; 
and a “History of Young Men in the Nineteenth 
Century.” “If I were thirty-five,” he said, “I 
would get a clever surgeon to graft another right 
arm to my body, so that I could have two right 
hands to work with.” H.F.M 
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Quotes from 


“One reason is that I think there is in all litera- 
ture a sort of purpose; quite different from the 
mere moralizing that is generally meant by a 
novel with a purpose. There is something in the 
plan of the idea that is straight like a backbone 
and pointing like an arrow. It is meant to go 
somewhere, or at least to point somewhere; to 
its end, not only in the modern sense of an ending, 
but in the medieval sense of a fruition.” Aut Is 
Grist. By G. K. Chesterton. New York: Dodd, 
Mead & Company, 1932. 


“Drama, as we have seen, must be excessively 
concentrated, and this very concentration demands 
the securing of a unity of impression. On the 
other hand, by unity of impression is not neces- 
sarily implied mere monotony and sameness of 
emotion, for the unified impression as such may 
be gained by means of the utilization of a variety 
of emotions. This, however, may be said: that 
every great drama shows a subordination of the 
particular elements of which it is composed to 
some central spirit by which it is inspired, and 
that any drama which admits emotion not so in 
subordination to the main spirit of the play will 
thereby be blemished.” Tue Tueory or Drama. 
By Allardyce Nicoll. New York: Thomas Y. 
Crowell Company. 


“Whatever Chinese novels or romances may lack 
in quality, they certainly make up in quantity. The 


older ones evidently were intended for readers 
or listeners with all the patience in the world; but 
even now a group of coolies, after working like 
horses all day long, will sit up the entire night 
listening intently to the sing-song recital of one 
of these interminable tales. 

“What do these narratives deal with? Well, 
there is the love theme—we have that with us 
always—and while romantic courtship was almost 
unknown in the former China and is not too plen- 
tiful even today, it flourishes in vivid colors in 
the old-time stories. And with it, of course, goes 
intrigue. Then, too, there are tales of bandits— 
sometimes of the Robin Hood type, who rob the 
rich to help the poor.” Tae Dawn or Lirerature. 
By Carl Holliday. New York: Thomas Y. Crowell 
Company, 1931. 


“A Hebrew proverb says, ‘A word spoken in 
due season, how good is it!’ A Greek proverb 
says, ‘A word out of season may mar the course 
of a whole life. The importance of words and 
of the right use of words has been recognized 
far a long time. 

“The ability to make the right use of words 
is not inherited from ancestors or received as a 
gift from the gods. It is acquired and developed 
by study. All words present difficulties and all 
words require study. Some words present greater 
difficulties and require more study than other 
words. This book deals with words that need 
special study and constant watching. This fact 
can be verified by numerous students and writers 


New Books 


as well as by numerous instructors and edi- 
tors... .” Worps Conrusep anp Misusen. By 
Maurice H. Weseen. New York: Thomas Y. 
Crowell Company, 1932. 


“My husband (Tolstoy) read remarkably well, 
when he was not too excited. I remember how 
delighted I was by his reading of the comedies 
of Molitre before he began to work on ‘War and 
Peace.’ Tolstoy was in no doubt as to the beauty 
of his artistic work. He wrote in his diary: ‘The 
poet puts only the best of himself into his writ- 
ings; that explains why these may be beautiful 
even when his life is ugly.” My husband’s life at 
this time, however, was certainly not ugly, but 
just as pure and lovely as his work.” Torsroy: 
Lirerary Fracments, Letrers, anD REMINISCENCES 
Nor Previousty Pususnep. Edited by René 
Fulop-Miller. Translated by Paul England. Lin- 
coln MacVeagh: The Dial Press. 


“The purpose of this book (viz. ‘The Dictionary 
Companion’) is to provide a companion to the 
dictionary by throwing light on obscure places and 
by making the spelling of English words easier 
to understand. . . . The intelligent reader desires 
more information than lies within the scope of 
the dictionary. For instance, why is a certain 
word spelled in a certain manner? . . . Why do 
some derivatives take one form and some another, 
and how can the reader fix the correct one in his 
memory?” Tue Dicrionary Companion. By C. O. 
Sylvester Mawson. New York: Doubleday, Doran 
and Company, 1932. 


“I have written 12,500 words of Hugo in 3 days. 
On Monday I utterly exhausted myself in writing 
between 3,000 and 4,000. Yesterday between 10 
A. M. and 12.30 P. M., I wrote over 6,000, with- 
out much exhaustion. 

“The secret is to take a little ‘recess’ every 2 
hours at most. Today I wrote 2,500 words be- 
tween lunch and dinner, and am tired. I felt I 
owed myself a prize for all this virtue; so I went 
out and bought 7 volumes of fiction—d’Aurevilly, 
Balzac, Maupassant. I have long wanted ‘Les 
Diaboliques.’ (By Barbey d’Aurevilly.)” Tue 
Journat or Arnotp Bennetr. 1896-1910. New 
York: The Viking Press, 1932. 


“Consider to What Extent the Author Has Suc- 
ceeded in His Aim, and Why He has Succeeded.— 
As we try to discover the causes of our author’s 
success, the greatest dangers will be our tendency 
(1) to judge in the lump rather than point by 
point, (2) to speak vaguely rather than specifi- 
cally, and (3) to forget that evidence is con- 
stantly needed unless the reader may be assumed 
to possess this evidence.” From the Chapter on 
‘Criticism’ in the book entitled “Writing Well.” 
By Chester Noyes Greenough, Ph.D.; Frank Wil- 
son Cheney Hersey, A.M.; and Harold Lawton 
Bruce, Ph.D. New York: The Macmillan Com- 
pany, 1932. 
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